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International bulk-flour trucks can deliver ““Bakery-Proved” flours to your plant. . 
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STANEGG — egg yolks in powdered form, 
for sweet rolls, coffee cakes, doughnuts, 
cookies and partially baked goods. 


STAN -WHITE—stabilized powdered egg 
whites, for angel foods, layer cakes, cook- 
ies, icings, pie fillings, meringues, marsh- 
mallow and other toppings 
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yours always with . 


ANGELITE—cake flour 
9 COOKIE KING—cookie and dov 


_cracker sponge flour 





gh-up satelels 


CRACKER KING 


GRAHAM KING—100% soft wheat graham 


flour 


PASTRY KIN G— low viscosity 


Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC., INDIANAPOLIS 9, IND. 




















of'the baker’s art are consistently possible 
only when the flour is uniformly high quality. 
That’s why Flour Mills of America pre-tests 
all flour to meet your specifications before 


you bake it. 


Flour mills of Amica, du. 


KANSAS CITY + ST. LOUIS * ALVA + ROSEDALE 
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hether these happy folk are doing an ‘‘elbow swing’’—or an “alle- 

mand right,’’ we can’t say for sure. But we’re 100% certain that 
flaxseed—one of your farm products—is playing a big part in the fun. 
That’s because flaxseed is processed into linseed oil—seen everywhere 
they’re dancing—in the form of that linoleum floor! 


This is just one example of what we at Cargill call Creative Processing 

. a constant effort to change things you raise into products millions 
of people want. Many basic grain crops like flaxseed, corn and soybeans 
have better markets today than ever before, because Creative Processing 
transforms them into plastics, printing ink, paint, cooking oil—hundreds 
of widely-used products, including the new improved feeds you use on 
your own farm. 


Well over 75% of all farm products are processed before being eaten 
or used. And, Cargill Creative Processing helps increase America’s appe- 
tite for these crops with 3 research laboratories, 18 control labs and a 
400-acre research farm—all staffed by scientists and technicians who are 
ever seeking new and better ways to “eat up” the things you grow. 
(Some results of their work can be seen in examples at right.) 


CARGILL, Creative Processors of Farm Products 


Processing Plants and Grain Marketing Offices in Minneapolis and 45 other cities 
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Look closely—see how many of your farm products you can identify in the 
above photo. For example, that shiny (1) linoleum flooring was manufactured 
from linseed oil (creatively processed by Cargill’s Oil Division). The (2) paint 
on the walls is another product made from linseed oil and your flaxseed. 
Chances are, too, that laundry starch (processed from corn) had much to do 
with the clean, neat appearance of those (3) shirts and blouses. (4) Shoes made 
from cowhide or other farm-produced leather. Even a (5) plastic belt, processed 
from your soybeans by Cargill’s Soybean Oil Division. 
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This is how Cargill is telling the importance of processors to farmer-readers of papers 
like The Farmer, Wallaces’ Farmer, Dakota Farmer, Montana Farmer-Stockman, etc. 
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Another New Sandman 
Pillowcase Bag! 


YOU'LL HIT THE JACKPOT FOR THE THIRD TIME! 
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Sandman No. 1 made history .. . Sandman No. 2 kept the ball rolling. 
it was the hottest selling bag in the feed and flour business. Your customers found out how many interesting uses they 
Mills that tried it ordered and re-ordered. could make of handsome Sandman prints. 
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and now... sandman No. 3 tops them all 


It’s a beautiful design ... and comes in five favorite color combinations. 
A bleached cambric, smooth and strong. Easily converted into pillow- 


o 
cases, aprons, dresses, etc., at less than half of store cost. WOMEN 
LOVE THIS BARGAIN! eC ) ] S 
Ask your Bemis Salesman to show you this new pattern. 


General Offices—St. Lovis 2, Mo. © Sales Offices in Principal Cities 
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Fe Watch for the BIG PROFIT story next month 


in this magazine. To get full details NOW, ask your 
Results are better Russell-Miller salesman, or write or wire direct to: 


when your choice RUSSELL-MILLER MILLING Co. ’ 


is RIGHT! GENERAL OFFICES: MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. 
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CANADIAN 
SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Robin Hood Flour 


Mills Limited 


JA SASKATOON 
TREAL «+ MONCTON 








GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. 


Canadian Spring and Winter Wheat Flour 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” 
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CANADA'S 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


CREAM OF Yael MONARCH 
THE WEST oes \ 2 
NELSON CRESCEN 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


LIMITED 


Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 
Cable Address ““ MAPLEFLOUR” 




















CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CAN. 





WESTERN CANADA-IT’S BETTER 
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PURITY THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 





UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 


WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 


CABLE ADDRESS LAKURON™ 














QUALITY UNIFORMLY 


Lalla of the Woods 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL 


MAINTAINED 





SINCE 1887 


Milling Co., Limited 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 


Mills at 


Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Suppliers of a Complete Line of Bakery Flours 
and Mixes to the Baking Industry 
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| THERE’S NO SUBSTITUTE 
| FOR EXPERIENCE... 

| as proved by 
| 









DEPENDABLE 





JOHN DI VINCENZO lives in Phila- 
delphia. He joined the Commander- 
Larabee sales organization October 
15, 1922 and covers our Philadel- 
phia and Washington territory. 





PERFORMANCE 


E. OWEN JONES joined the Com- 
mander-larabee sales organization 
on July 16, 1928. He lives in Lovis- 
ville and is our sales representative 
a \ in our Kentucky territory. 








WALTER MANSFIELD joined the 
Commander-Larabee sales organiza- 
tion December 1, 1943. He resides 
in Johnstown, Pennsylvania and 
represents us in the Pennsylvania- 
Wes? Virginia territory. 
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Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS 
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STORM BRINGS MOISTURE TO soutHwest House Group Advocates 


KANSAS CITY—Much-needed moisture arrived in the Southwest this 
week with a general snowstorm which began late Jan. 17 and continued on 
the following day in Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma and Missouri. Light rain 
and some snow also fell in parts of Texas. It was only the second iairly 
substantial snow of the year in the area and was expected to bring about 
,-', in. of moisture to most of the winter wheat country. 

In Kansas the depth of the snow was 2-3 in., in western and central 
Kansas, up to four inches.in the north and eastern port.ons, Nebraska aver- 
aged 4 in., and in Missouri it was from 1-3 in. The Oklahoma storm was 
centered around Enid, where at least 3 in. of snow fell following a good rain. 

Latest weather and crop reports from these states indicate some im- 
provement in condition of winter wheat since the first of the year, but re- 
serves remain below normal and further moisture is needed to show any 


appreciable upturn in crop estimates. 





MNF Export 


Committee 
Maps Action 


KANSAS CITY—Possible courses 
of action for the flour milling indus- 
try under the Agricultural Trade 
Development Assistance Act (Public 
Law 480) were discussed at a meet- 
ing of the export advisory committee 
of the Millers National Federation 
in Kansas City Jan. 17. No specific 
conclusions were reached in the ses- 
sion which reviewed the potential- 
ities of the situation which permits 
the sale of wheat and flour for for- 
eign currencies guaranteed for con- 
vertibility by the government. 

Following the export advisory com- 
mittee’s meeting was that of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the MNF in 
Kansas City Jan. 18. Fourteen mem- 
bers of the committee of alternates 
were in attendance, together with 
Frank A. Yost, MNF president; Her- 
man Steen and Herman Fakler, vice 
presidents; Gordon Boals, director of 
export programs, and Hill Clark, 
treasurer. 

One of the provisions of PL 480 
permits the use of foreign currencies 
acquired for local market promotion 
of agricultural products in the spe- 
cific country. The export advisory 
committee reviewed this part of the 
program in detail to study the ex- 
tent to which the milling industry 
can cooperate with the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Foreign 
Operations Administration in build- 
ing programs for the promotion of 
wheat products. 

E. J. Bell, head of the grain 
branch of the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, attended the committee 
meeting. 

Four programs are now under way 
under the Agricultural Trade Devel- 
opment Act in Japan, Pakistan, Tur- 
key and Yugoslavia. Of these four, 
Mr. Fakler said there was a possi- 
bility of some wheat products pro- 
motion in Japan and Pakistan. 

The committee instructed Mr. Fak- 
ler and Mr. Boals to continue to ex- 
plore the subject—with a view to 
developing action. 


(Continued on page 25) 
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Boston Banquet 


BOSTON — The Boston Grain & 
Flour Exchange’s annual banquet will 
be held here Feb. 3 at the Hotel 
Somerset. A cocktail party has been 
scheduled from 6 to 7 pm., followed 
by the banquet. Plans have been 
made for topflight entertainment 
after the banquet. 

Visitors from the South, West and 
Canada are expected. 


Dumping of 


Surpluses 


On Foreign Markets 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 
~ WASHINGTON—Open dumping of 
U.S. agricultural surpluses on world 
markets was advocated by a House 
Appropriations sub-committee last 
Week. This committee, under the 
chairmanship of Jamie Whitten (D., 
Miss.) expressed deep dissatisfaction 
with the progress made by the USDA 
in selling its stocks of agricultural 

surpluses in foreign markets. 

The committee recommended to 
Ezra Taft Benson, secretary of agri- 
culture, that the Commodity Stabi- 
lization Service put up all its stocks 
of these surpluses for bid by private 
exporters who, through price advant- 





USDA Announces Plan to Establish 
Federal Khapra Beetle Quarantine 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture last week filed 
notice of its intention to establish 
a quarantine on Arizona, California 
and New Mexico to prevent the 
spread of the khapra beetle, a stored 
grain pest. 

The beetle has been found in cer- 
tain sections of these states. 

The proposed quarantine and regu- 
lations were published by the Agri- 
cultural Research Service in the 
Federal Register of Jan. 11, and in- 
terested persons have until 30 days 
from that date to submit written 
views or arguments to the Plant Pest 
Control Branch of the ARS. 

The planned quarantine would be 
a premises-type quarantine, applying 
to designated “regulated areas.” Such 
areas are defined as “warehouses, 
mills and other premises in which 
infestation of the khapra beetle has 
been determined to exist and any 
surrounding environs in which it has 
been determined such infestation is 
likely to exist.” 

Interstate shipment of grains and 
grain products and other designated 


articles would not be permitted from 
regulated areas unless they were 
certified as being free of infestation. 

Provision also would be made for 
issuance of limited permits for non- 
certified articles under certain con- 
ditions. 

Officials pointed out that the quar- 
antine will be limited to “regulated 
areas” as long as enforcement of the 
regulations as to such areas is judged 
to be adequate. A condition of that 
limitation is that the affected states 
enforce control within the states of 
the movement of regulated articles 
under the same conditions as those 
applying to interstate movement. 

Premises designated as regulated 
areas will continue in such a status 
until the chief of the Plant Pest 
Control Branch determines that ade- 
quate sanitation measures have been 
practiced long enough to eradicate 
the khapra beetle. 

Among the commodities affected 
by the proposed quarantine are 
grains and grain products, certain 
dried seeds and seed products, cot- 


(Continued on page 24) 


age, could unload them in 
markets. 

Foreign reaction followed swiftly 
and unfavorably. 

Prior to the publication of the 
committee attack on USDA policies, 
CSS had announced it would sell 10 
million pounds of butter for export 
on a bid basis. The New Zealand gov- 
ernment immediately protested to the 
U.S. State Department, citing the 
damage such a policy would do to its 
dairy industry. 

Parallels in other world commodity 
narkets may be readily brought to 
mind. For example, Canadian oppo- 
sition to dumping of U.S. wheat 
stocks on a bid basis probably would 
evoke a virtual price war and re- 
taliatory moves by the Canadian 
government to penalize our exports 
to that nation. 

The Whitten attack on the CSS 
sales policy runs counter to most of 
the administration policies in the field 
of foreign trade. In his executive 
order covering Public Law 480—the 
surplus disposal act—the chief ex- 
ecutive warned that consideration 
must be given to foreign competitors 
in making available our surpluses for 
export. 


foreign 


Inopportune Time 

This attack by an important House 
committee comes at a particularly in- 
opportune moment when U.S. dele- 
gates are attempting to negotiate 
a reduction in tariff barriers and im- 
port quotas with foreign nations par- 
ticipating in the General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade (GATT). Dis- 
closure of this sentiment by an im- 
portant congressional committee 
certainly does not strengthen the 
hands of U.S. representatives at these 
sessions. 

While this condition makes the 
U.S. position look contradictory at 
best, it must be remembered that 
there are strong protectionist groups 
in foreign nations, particularly in the 
field of agriculture. 

For example, in Europe, the “Green 
Pool” consisting of the secretaries of 

(Continued on page 16) 





Legislative Dam Ready to Break; 
Congress Considers Trade Proposals 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 

WASHINGTON—Much of the ma- 
chinery of this city, with its great 
potential effects on business, indus- 
try and agriculture, stands on dead 
center as the political driving forces 
build up momentum. 

Much of the condition must be at- 
tributed to the readjustment of the 
congressional apparatus to the con- 
trol of a new majority. As the 84th 
Congress went into session there was 
a veritable snow-storm of new legis- 
lative proposals introduced; two 
thousand or more in the two cham- 
bers. Most of them will never attain 
even hearings from the committees 
to which they have been assigned. 

The current legislative calm will be 
broken this coming week as Congress 


takes up for priority consideration 
bills which would extend the Recip- 
rocal Trade Agreements Act for a 
period of not less than three years 
and would confer on the President 
authority to make gradual reductions 
in tariff duties. Congressional atten- 
tion was focused on this issue by the 
President in his message to Congress. 
With strong support from the Demo- 
cratic majority in both chambers it 
seems probable that this measure will 
be enacted, but only after bitter 
challenges from regional blocs. These 
groups foresee basic and lasting 
damage done to home industry fac- 
ing competition from goods and prod- 
ucts from foreign sources. 

The opening guns in this fight will 
be assembled as the house Ways and 
Means Committee starts its hearings 
this coming week. 


While the administration can gen- 
erally count on a broader area of sup- 
port from the Democratic house ma- 
jority support, this proposal will cut 
across party lines as home district 
sentiment reflects fears of effects of 
foreign imports without the protec- 
tion of tariff walls. 


Local Pressures Significant 


The case for more liberal condi- 
tions of trade, such as lowering of 
tariff barriers and reduction or elimi- 
nation on import quotas, cannot be 
graphically translated into terms 
which the home districts can clearly 
see. It is simple to measure the im- 
pact of imports of a foreign product 
or commodity within a community 
which specializes on certain types of 
goods and forecast that for thus and 


(Continued on page 21) 
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THE STORY OF A BRAND 
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General Mills Uses Contests, 
Promotions to Mark 75th 


Anniversary of Gold Medal Flour 


(See Editorial on Page 19) 


MINNEAPOLIS — Extensive pro- 
motion and a major consumer con- 
test are highlighting General Mills’ 
observance of the 75th anniversary 
of Gold Medal flour. 

The milling firm keynotes its dia- 
mond jubilee celebration by noting 
that the flour received its name in 
1880 after winning the gold medal 
award in the millers’ international 
exhibition in Cincinnati. The com- 
pany emphasizes that the “history of 
Gold Medal flour is a story of Min- 
neapolis’ growth as a leading milling 
center . a story of courage and 
foresight and business expansion.” 

The first flour mill in Minneapolis 
was built at the falls of St. Anthony 
as a military project in 1823. It cost 
the government $288.33—one pair of 
buhr stones cost $250.11, some 300 
pounds of plaster of Paris were pur- 
chased for $20.22 and two dozen sic- 
kles were $18. 

The soldiers proved to be failures 
as millers, GMI says, and the govern- 
ment sold the mill to Robert Smith 
of Illinois in 1849, who rented it to 
Calvin Tuttle who became the first 
of several commercial millers to de- 
velop a business in this area. One of 
them was Cadwallader Washburn, 
who found milling a trade and left it 
a science. His first big milling ven- 
ture here was a $100,000 mill he built 
in 1866. Flour made in Minneapolis 
and nearby settlements was shipped 
to other sections of the country and 
the section became established as a 
milling center. 

Tragedy almost ruined this grow- 
ing business in these pioneer days, 
however. 

In 1869, an attempt was made to 
utilize the power of St. Anthony 
Falls by a tunnel to operate mills on 
Nicollet Island. The tunnel was dug 
under the river bed, but the swirling 
water of the Mississippi rushed 
through the limestone ledge above. 
For many anxious, destructive hours 
it appeared the entire St. Anthony 
Falls was doomed. Not until coffer 
dams were constructed was the 
threat of disaster averted. 

To permanently restrain the river 
from flowing under the limestone 
formation, a great concrete dike was 
constructed, extending entirely across 
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An Early Newspaper Advertisement 


the river and fifty feet into the bank 
on both sides of it. This $900,000 
project made St. Anthony Falls sta- 
tionary. 

The next significant development 
in flour milling was the practical ap- 
plication of the middlings purifier by 
Washburn mill officials, a develop- 
ment which helped make spring 
wheat usable, the company says. The 
hard spring wheat which was so 
abundant in this area had been con- 
sidered inferior to the winter wheat 
raised elsewhere because the old mill- 
stone process then universally prac- 
ticed by millers couldn’t grind it 
without darkening the flour. 

George H. Christian, an early man- 
ager of the six and a half story 
Washburn “A” mill, constructed by 
Cadwallader Washburn in 1874, is 
given much of the credit for over- 
coming this problem. He encouraged 
the genius of Edmond N. LaCroix, a 
Frenchman, who introduced the mid- 
dling purifier. This device produced 
a fine flour from the hard spring 
wheat which had more rising power. 
The new process flour became popu- 
lar, and spring wheat mills thrived. 


Washburn Crosby Formed 

In 1877, the Washburn Crosby 
company was formed by Cadwallader 
Washburn, William D. Washburn, 
John Crosby and Charles Martin. 
Minneapolis was growing rapidly and 
the milling future appeared bright 
with the wide prairies of Minnesota 
and Dakota producing an unlimited 
supply of the spring wheat which was 
becoming recognized the world over 
for its bread making qualities. 

A year later, ignited flour dust 
caused the explosion of the Wash- 
burn “A” mill, in which 18 men lost 
their lives. 


The Milling Revolution 

New and greater mills were built. 
The Northwestern Miller established 
offices in the city in 1879 in order to 
tell the story of flour making to the 
world. Important inventions that fol- 
lowed precipitated what is known as 
the milling revolution. A millstone 
exhaust reduced the danger of ex- 
plosions. Roller mills replaced the 
millstone process. The -Washburn 
“C” mill became the first automatic 
roller mill of the time. Flour 
making was transformed from a 
small grist mill basis to the great 
merchant mill operation it is today. 
GMI spokesmen say this led directly 
to the birth of Gold Medal! flour and 
the award of the gold medal to the 
Washburn Crosby company. A great 
millers international exhibition was 
held at Cincinnati to exhibit advances 
in the processes. In this setting, the 
Washburn Crosby company’s “Su- 
perlative” received a gold medal. The 
company then named this flour Gold 
Medal. 

The Washburn Mills grew, export 
business increased and the Washburn 
Crosby company concentrated on the 
manufacture of Gold Medal! until 70% 
of the flour output bore that name. 
There was the development fostered 
by James S. Bell, new guiding light 
in the company’s growth, calling for 
the acquisition of milling properties 
in various parts of the country. 

It was Mr. Bell’s conviction that 
a miller, to provide efficiently uni- 

















Gold Medal flour was advertised ex- 
tensively for many years, with 
quality and leadership get- 
ting continuing emphasis. 


form quality goods, should locate 
mills in areas where different wheat 
is grown. Thus a poor wheat crop in 
ene section would not necessarily 
mean a bad year for the company. 

This also was the era of develop- 
ment of the testing room which has 
led to the scientific laboratories of 
today which make possible uniform- 
ity and quality in flour milling. The 
first testing room was developed by 
Charles C. Bovey in 1893. Prior to 
Mr. Bovey’s testing room in 1893, 
analysis of flour was a case of judg- 
ment by millers based on experience. 

Mr. Bell’s expansion program led 
to a lease being taken on a St. Louis 
mill in 1904. A mill was purchased 
in Louisville. Movement of wheat 
East over the lake route increased. 
A branch office was started in Buf- 
falo, and a large mill was built there 
in 1903. Today the largest mill owned 
by General Mills is located at Buffalo. 

The Washburn Crosby company in- 
creased its advertising tempo out of 
which came the famous. slogan 
“Eventually, Why Not Now?” James 
Ford Bell, guiding light of the com- 
pany with John Crosby, was com- 
missioned by Herbert Hoover to as- 
sist in efforts to feed the world after 
World War I. 

After the war, the company con- 
tinued its operation plan of expan- 
sion, new projects and new products. 
Men like Donald Davis, Harry Bullis, 
Walter Barry, Gerald Kennedy and 
others appeared. 

This was an era of consolidation 
in all business, it is pointed out. It 
became apparent to Mr. Bell that a 
larger over-all management struc- 
ture was needed to realize the full 
possibilities of the company. There- 
fore, in 1928 under his leadership, 
General Mills, Inc., was formed and 
the properties of Sperry Flour Co. 
of California, the Kell group of mills 
in Oklahoma and Texas, the E] Reno 
Mill & Elevator Co. of Oklahoma, 
the Larrowe Milling Co. of Ohio and 
the Red Band Co. were added. 

Gold Medal “kitchen tested” flour 
became a well known product. Today 
it is manufactured in Amarillo, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, El Renv, Great Falls, 
Johnson City, Tenn., Kansas City, 
Los Angeles, Minneapolis, Ogden, 
Spokane, Tacoma, Vallejo, Wichita 
and Wichita Falls, Texas. 

Superintendent of the Minneapolis 

(Continued on page 26) 
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MNF Nominating 


Committees Named 


CHICAGO—Frank A. Yost, Hop- 
kinsville (Ky.) Milling Co., president 
of the Millers National Federation, 
has appointed the following district 
committees to nominate candidates 
for the board of directors: 

District 1—Howard S. Holmes, 
Chelsea Milling Co., Chelsea, Mich., 


chairman; J. R. Green, Williams 
Bros. Co., Kent, Ohio; W. K. Har- 
lacher, Wheatena Corp., Highspire, 
Pa. 

District 2—Malcolm W. Fuhrer, 


Fuhrer-Ford Milling Co., Mt. Vernon, 
Ind., chairman; Thos. J. Knox, Cleve- 
land Milling Co., Cleveland, Tenn.: 
Chas. B. Long, Climax Roller Mills.. 
Shelbyville, Ky. 

District 3—R. B. Laing, 
Flour Mills Co., Abilene, 
chairman; Alfred G. Beckmann, 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, 
Texas; Cecil A. Jordan, Consolidated 
Flour Mills Co., Wichita, Kansas. 

District 4—Kenneth R. Fisher, 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, 
chairman; Edward O. Boyer, General 
Mills, Inc., San Francisco; Robert M. 
Pease, Colorado Milling & Elevator 
Co., Denver. 

District 5—Dean McNeal, Pills- 
bury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, chair- 
man; W. G. Catron, Jr., B. A. Eck- 


Abilene 
Kansas, 








hart Milling Co., Chicago; A. W. 
Quiggle, H. H. King Flour Mills Co., 
Minneapolis. 

BREAD iS THE STAFF Fr LIFE — 


New Era Milling Co. 


Reelects Officers. 


ARKANSAS CITY, KANSAS 
Officers and directors of the New 
Era Milling Co., Arkansas City, were 
reelected at the annual meeting of 
the stockholders, Jan. 11. Ralph C. 
Sowden is president, A. James Sow- 
den, vice president and treasurer, 
and Roy E. Hughes, secretary. 

Directors are the officers and Har- 
ry F. and Helen H. Thompson. Fol- 
lowing the meeting the directors 
were entertained at dinner at the 
home of Ralph Sowden 








W. L. Willbanks 


TO SALES POST — The Gilster Mill- 
ing Co., Chester, Ill, has announced 
the appointraent of W. L. Willbanks, 
Birmingham, Ala., to the position of 
southern sales manager to succeed 
the late Kirven E. Baggette. Mr. 
Willbanks was with the Alabama 
Flour Mills until his recent affiilia- 
tion with Gilster. 
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By HENRY 8S. FRENCH 
Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 

LOUISVILLE, KY. — Close to a 
record crowd 125 — attended the 
winter meeting of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn., held here at the 
Brown Hotel Jan. 14. The number 
crowded the record for a Louisville 
meeting, and the persons present 
were thought to represent the great- 
est capacity of soft wheat mills ever 
assembled. 

Many topics of interest to the mill- 
ing industry were discussed, ranging 
from discussions of new machinery to 
expected legislation in 1955, and in- 
cluding self-rising flour publicity and 
quality control of baked goods. 

The afternoon session was given 
over to a mass meeting for discussing 
the seriousness of the threat to the 
production of soft wheat. Soft wheat 
millers feel that the reduction in 
acreage of the last two years have 
brought soft wheat supplies to the 
danger point. To circumvent a threat- 
ened shortage of soft wheat, the 
group considered the over-all soft 
wheat picture, and voted to continue 
a committee which was authorized to 
present the case of the soft wheat 
millers to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture and other agencies con- 
cerned. 

The committee consists of James 
E. Skidmore, J. Allen Smith & Co., 


Knoxville, Tenn., chairman; Dean 
McNeal, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; H. C. Altmansberger, Igle- 
heart Bros., Evansville, Ind.; and 


Paul W. Marshall, vice president of 
the NSWMA, Chicago. 

Efforts will be made to secure the 
maintenance of present soft wheat 
acreage in proportion to the over-all 
acreage within the framework of the 
acreage allotment program. The out- 
look is that soft wheat stocks will 
decrease in the next two years, and 
it is thought that any further cut will 
put the supply at the danger level. 
Reserves already are being eaten into. 

Confidence Expressed 

The meeting was called to order in 

the morning by Otis B. Jones, Rapi- 


dan (Va.) Milling Co., president of 
the NSWMA. He remarked of the 
successes of the past year of the 


association. Speaking for the milling 

industry, he expressed confidence in 

the American economy. 
Robert V. Harris, Harris 


Milling 





Otis B. Jones 
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Soft Wheat Millers Outline 
Problems Before Record Crowd 


Co., Owosso, Mich., reported on the 
progress of the self-rising publicity 
program during the last year. He is 
chairman of the product publicity 
program committee. Other members 
on the committee are: Cohen T. Wil- 
liams, Martha White Mills, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; E. Glenn Fite, Birdsey 
Flour & Feed Mills, Macon, Ga.; 
Fred Rowe, Sr., Valley City Milling 
Co., Portland, Mich.; Jack Edgerton, 
Allen Bros., Columbia, S.C.; and Mr. 
Skidmore. 

Mr. Harris introduced Miss Alice 
Jean Bounds, Knoxville, Tenn., newly 
appointed director of educational 
service for the Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Nashville. She discussed the 
future program of the institute in 
influencing homemakers to use self- 
rising flour. 

Ralph C. Lakamp, Kroger Food 
Foundation, Cincinnati, told how the 
Kroger Co. maintains control of qual- 
ity of its food products by maintain- 
ing a giant taste panel composed of 
a cross-section of homemakers -over 
its territory. Soft wheat flours are 
put through many tests to maintain 
the quality of the firm’s cookies, 
crackers and cakes. Research studies 
are under way to learn of better 
methods of milling. 


Little Legislative Change Seen 

Viewing the Washington scene, 
Herman Steen, vice president and 
executive secretary of the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, Chicago, said that 
the 84th Congress probably will be 
similar to a blustering speaker de- 
scribed by a taciturn Indian as be- 
ing “heap big thunder and lightning, 
but no rain.”” Mr. Steen expects little 
change in taxes, labor legislation or 
farm legislation. He does expect an 
extension of reciprocal trade agree- 
ments. 

Mr. Steen also talked of the re- 
cent resumption of the enforcement 
of grain sanitation standards, giving 
his approval of the renewed inspec- 
tion and seizure program. 

To background his_ statements, 
trade reports indicate there is a pos- 
sibility that a four-point program will 
get underway. These points are: 

1. An extensive nationwide educa- 
tional program at the farm and coun- 
try elevator level to improve the 
sanitation of grain. 

2. The USDA will rewrite its grain 
standards to incorporate the stand- 
ards of the Food & Drug Administra- 
tion into its inspection laws. 

3. A research program by the 
USDA to find methods to detect hid- 
den infestation. 

4. Amend the regulations of the 
loan program so that producers will 
not be given loans on wheat if con- 
taminated at the time of the loan 
nor at the expiration date of the loan. 

H. L. Beebe, Allis-Chalmers Co., 
Milwaukee, talked on machinery de- 
velopments for the milling industry. 
Several items are available to the 
milling industry, he said. He listed 
them as follows: 

Automatically adjusting rollers, 
self-lupricated roller chain differen- 
tials, a vibrator feeder, for a uni- 
form stream, elimination of conven- 
tional line shaft and flat belt drives, 
and mills of all-steel construction. 

Other features are the free swing- 
ing sifter, all metal purifier, and the 
pneumatic system for mills. 

The luncheon speaker was Rogers 
C. B. Morton, formerly with Ballard 
& Ballard, Louisville,who told amus- 





Robert V. Harris 


ing anecdotes of his experiences as a 
Maryland farmer. 

Fred Rowe, Sr., Valley City Mill- 
ing Co., Portland, Mich., was given a 
round of “Happy Birthday to You” 
at the luncheon of the National Soft 
Wheat Millers Assn. meeting in Lou- 
isville Jan. 14. Mr. Rowe was cele- 
brating his 72nd birthday. 


James McConnell 
Named to High 
USDA Position 


WASHINGTON—President Eisen- 
hower last week appointed James 
A. McConnell as assistant secretary 
of agriculture. His nomination has 
been sent to the Senate, and confirm- 
ation there is certain. 

Mr. McConnell, who has been serv- 
ing as director of the Commodity 
Stabilization Service, will fill a vacan- 
cy left by the resignation of Ross 
Rizley. 

Named to succeed Mr. McConnell 
as head of the CSS was Earl M. 
Hughes of Woodstock, Ill., who has 
been a consultant to the CSS admini- 
strator since last fall, working on 
problems related to price support op- 
erations and administration. 

(Both of these appointments had 
been forecast more than a month ago 
by The Northwestern Miller.) 

Observers say the new post for 
Mr. McConnell will make him the 
top man at the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, under Secretary Ezra 
Taft Benson, notwithstanding that 
his title is subordinate to some others. 

Mr. McConnell also has been ex- 
ecutive vice president of CCC. 
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Ocean Freight 
Rate Increases 


To Continue 


LONDON—Shipping men predict 
that the current trend towards high- 
er freight rates will continue into 
1955. Higher schedules, effective with 
the new year, have already been an- 
nounced with North American, Brit- 
ish West Indian and Mediterranean 
ports involved in the hikes. 

Outward freight rates from the 
U.K. and north continental ports to 
India, Pakistan and Ceylon are to be 
increased by about 10% Feb. 1. In- 
ward rates from India and Pakistan 
are slated to take a similar boost on 
the same date, with the exception 
that action from eastern Pakistan 
ports and Calcutta will be delayed 
to Feb. 9. No decision has been made 
on rates from Ceylon though these 
too, are expected by traders to be in- 
creased. 

Despite the higher charges, space 
is still difficult to obtain. Since last 
spring some rates have increased by 
as much as 60%. The lack of ocean 
tonnage is attributed to the stepped 
up movement of U.S. surplus com- 
modities moving out under aid, dis- 
posal and other programs and to the 
expansion of international trade gen- 
erally. 

One result has been the reduction 
of pressure by Argentine authorities 
on the overseas grain market. More 
than 70% of the export surplus, has 
already been committed and the sell- 
ing agencies are in no hurry to dis- 
pose of the remainder. Major buyers, 
with a total offtake estimated by 
traders at 3 million tons are west- 
ern Germany, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Italy, Japan, Chile and Brazil. 





Minneapolis Grain 
Shippers to Meet Feb. 1 


MINNEAPOLIS—The Minneapolis 
Grain Shippers Assn. will meet the 
evening of Feb. 1 at the Covered 
Wagon in Minneapolis, according to 
Brooks Fields, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
secretary. The meeting was postponed 
to that date from Jan. 18 so that 
there would not be a conflict with 
the Northwest Country Elevator 
Assn.’s “Market Get-Together.” 

Speaking at the shippers’ meeting 
will be John Cipperly, Washington 
correspondent of The Northwestern 
Miller. 


The speaker at the February meet- 
ing, to be held Feb. 21, will be Marvin 
McLain of the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington. 








Soo Line Mill at Winnipeg Remodeled, 
Converted to Pneumatic System 


WINNIPEG—Soo Line Mills, Ltd., 
Winnipeg expects to have its remod- 
elled mill in operation by the begin- 
ning of February, states Sol Kanee, 
managing director. 

A complete replacement of all 
equipment, other than roller stands, 
has been undertaken by Buhler Bros. 
(Canada), Ltd., of which C, Rudolph 
Moor is manager. The mill has been 
converted to the pneumatic system 
with metal spouting, and is equipped 
with triple deck metal purifiers and 
metal clad high capacity plansifters. 

Capacity before “remodeling was 


rated at 600 bbl. per 24-hour working 
day. 

Mr. Moor and F. Schiess of the as- 
sociated company, Buhler Bros., Inc., 
Minneapolis, expect to be in Winni- 
peg towards the end of January to 
supervise the startup. 

The parent company, Buhler Bros., 
Uzwil, Switzerland, has pioneered 
many developments in the pneumatic 
field and has erected plants in all 
parts of the world. The Soo Line mill, 
however, will be the first Canadian 
mill to operate completely on the 
Buhler system. 
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MINNEAPOLIS — Charles Ritz, 
president of International Milling 
Co. since 1943, was elected to succeed 
F. A. Bean as chairman of the board 
of directors at the annual directors 
meeting in Minneapolis Jan. 14. Mr. 
Ritz has been with International 
since 1910 when he started as a 
stenographer in the Moose Jaw, 
Saskatchewan, Canada, office. He en- 
tered the company’s sales department 
in 1912 and in 1915 was moved to 
Montreal as eastern Canadian man- 
age! 

In 1937 he was elected a vice pres- 
ident and director and moved to Min- 
neapolis where he assumed responsi- 
bility for all company sales activi- 
ties. In May, 1942, Mr. Ritz was 
elected executive vice president of 
International and was elevated to the 
presidency in 1943. 

Atherton Bean, son of the former 
board chairman, was elected presi- 
dent succeeding Mr. Ritz. He has 
been with the firm since 1937, when 
he started as executive assistant in 
the operating department. During 
World War II he spent 2% years in 
executive capacities in Washington 
D.C., with the Office of Price Admin- 
istration and Army Intelligence. He 
left government service in 1944 and 


Wyre 





Atherton Bean 





F. A, Bean 
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Charles Ritz Becomes Chairman of 
International Milling Co. Board; 
Atherton Bean Takes Over Presidency 


returned to International as director 
and executive vice president in charge 
of operations. 

Atherton Bean took his early 
schooling at Blake School in Hop- 
kins, Minn., and received a Bachelor 
of Arts degree with honors at Carle- 
ton College in Northfield, Minn... in 
1931. Following graduation from 
Carleton, he took graduate work at 
Harvard Business School and won a 
Rhodes Scholarship to the Oxford 
University in England where he re- 
ceived an M.A. degree. 

Prior to joining International Mill- 
ing Co., he was with the Upjohn Co. 
from 1934 to 1936 and the DuPont 
Co. from 1936 to 1937. 

F. A. Bean, retiring board chair- 
man and son of the company’s found- 
er, will continue in the capacity of 
director and member of the execu- 
tive committee. He started his career 
with International at New Prague, 
Minn., in 1900, when the company 
owned two mills with a total capacity 
of 2,500 sacks of flour daily. 

During his 55 years of continuous 
service, International has grown to 
second largest flour milling company 
in the world with 22 mills and 108,000 
sacks daily milling capacity. 

Mr. Bean was born in Faribault, 





Charles Ritz 





P. N. Ness 


Minn., in 1878. He attended the State 
Teachers College at Winona and fin- 
ished his education at the University 
of Minnesota where he received a law 
degree in 1900. He has been a mem- 
ber of the Minnesota Bar Assn. since 
that time. Mr. Bean has been ex- 
tremely active throughout his entire 
life with the Boy Scouts of America. 
He has won scouting’s highest awards 
for leadership including the Silver 
Beaver, Silver Antelope, and the Sil- 
ver Buffalo awards. 

He progressed through various po- 
sitions in the company and in 1930 
was elected first vice president. He 
became president in 1938 and in 1943 
was named chairman of the board. 
He is a member of the national exec- 


utive board of the Boy Scouts of 
America. 
New directors of International 


named at the annual stockholders 
meeting in Wilmington, Del., Jan. 10, 
include H. E. Howlett and P. N. Ness. 
Mr. Howlett was appointed general 
counsel of International in 1948 and 
in 1952 was elected secretary of the 
company. Prior to his affiliation with 
International, Mr. Howlett was a 
member of the Minneapolis law firm 
of Kingman, Cross, Morley, Cant and 
Taylor. 
Mr. 


Ness has been with Interna- 


tional for 26 years, having started 
with the company’s purchasing de- 
partment. In 1935 he was transferred 
to the grain department, and since 
1945 has been assistant manager of 





H. E, Howlett 


W. H. Hagenmeyer 
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all grain operations. He was elected 
a vice president last year. 

W. H. Hagenmeyer, Detroit, Mich., 
was elected a vice president. Mr. 
Hagenmeyer started with the Henkel 
Flour Mills of Detroit as a salesman 
in 1932. He rose to vice president 
and sales manager of the firm and 
was serving in that capacity when 
Henkel was purchased by Interna- 
tional in 1942. In September, 1945, 
he was named division sales manager 
and holds that position today. 

All other officers and directors of 
International Milling Co. were re- 
elected and include: A. B. Dygert, 
vice president and director; P. B. 
Hicks, vice president and director: 
M. B. McDonald, vice president, 
treasurer and director; W. G. Mc- 
Laughlin, vice president and director; 
P. M. Petersen, vice president and 
director; C. E. Soward, director; 
John Tatam, vice president and di- 
rector; and M. F. Vaughn, vice pres- 
ident, comptroller and director. 
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Flour Operations 


To Be Resumed 


BRIGHAM CITY, UTAH—After a 
five-month work stoppage, flour mill- 
ing operations at the Big “J’’ Milling 
& Elevator Co. at Brigham City, will 
be resumed the first part of February, 
according to M. Reese Jensen, 
urer of the firm. 

In a $50,000 fire last September the 
top floor of the mill was destroyed 
Since that time this part of the mill 
has been completely rebuilt and new 
machinery installed. This doubles the 
capacity to a 300-sack mill, said Mr 
Jensen. 


treas- 


Mr. Jensen pointed out that despite 
the flour milling stoppage there were 
no layoffs at the plant. The entire 
force has been employed there, with 
the feed and grain business of the 
mill continuing as usual. 

The president of the company is 
Lloyd Reese, with G. M. Pett first 
vice president; John Reese, second 
vice president; Ray Reese, secretary, 
and M. Reese Jensen, treasurer. 
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Kansas City Exchange 


Presidents Honored 


KANSAS CITY—Erwin R. Jessen, 
vice president, Uhlmann Grain Co., 
Kansas City, was host to past presi- 
dents of the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last week at a dinner party 
at Mission Hills Country Club in 
Kansas City. The event honored 
George Kublin, vice president, Con- 
tinental Grain Co., new president of 
the board. Mr. Jessen was president 
of the group in 1945. 

Other past presidents who attended 
the dinner included F. A. Theis, Si- 
monds-Shields-Theis Grain Co., 1931; 
W. B. Lincoln, Wolcott & Lincoln, 
Inc., 1932; H. A. Merrill, 1935; E. C. 
Meservey, Jr., Meservey-O’Sullivan 
Grain Co., 1939; J. F. Leahy, 1940; 
R. E. Swenson, General Mills, Inc., 
1941; G. A. Johnson, Wolcott & Lin- 
coln, 1942; John Stark, Mid-Continent 
Grain Co., 1943; E. E. Klecan, Klecan 
Grain Co., 1944; T. A. O’Sullivan, 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., 1946; 
E. F. Merrill, Moore-Lowry Flour 
Mills Co., 1948; E. M. Marshall, 
Shannon Grain Co., 1949; G. F. Hilts. 
1950; Francis J. FitzPatrick, Simonds- 
Shields-Theis Grain Co., 1951; War- 
ren E. Root, Root Grain Co., 1952; 
J. J. Wolcott, Wolcott & Lincoln 
Inc., 1953, and R. E. Larson, General 
Mills, Inc., 1954. 
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Sherman Levin 


CONTINENTAL SHIFTS — Following the transfer of Loren W. Johnson to 
the New York office of the Continental Grain Co., E. V. N. Bissell, Jr., assistant 
vice president, formerly co-manager of the Minneapolis office, has assumed 
the management of the Norfolk office. With the firm since 1946, he had been 
in Minneapolis since 1950. Sherman Levin, assistant vice president, becomes 
manager at Minneapolis. He also joined the company in 1946, becoming co- 


manager in Minneapolis late in 1951. 





Court Drops Charges 
Against FMA Officials 
And Conspiracy Charge 


KANSAS CITY—In proceedings in 
the U.S. District Court before Judge 
Albert A. Ridge, in the case of U.S. 
against Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Henry H. Cate and Ted A. O’Sulli- 
van, C. K. Richards, special assistant 
to the attorney general, moved Jan. 


17 to dismiss all charges against 
Mr. Cate and Mr. O’Sullivan and 
also the conspiracy charges against 
Flour Mills of America, included in 


the 
1954. 
In support of his motion, Mr. Rich- 
ards stated, among other things, that 
the government’s investigation sub- 
sequent to the indictment had failed 
to substantiate the existence of any 
evidence of a conspiracy on the part 
of the officers and employees of the 
company to defraud the government. 
Although the company pleaded 
guilty to the three remaining counts 
of the indictment which charged it 
with having collected subsidies un- 
der the International Wheat Agree- 
ment program on flour not eligible 
for such subsidy, the company’s po- 
sition, as stated to the court, was 
that the inclusion of any flour milled 
from Canadian wheat in those ex- 
port shipments was inadvertent. 
Prior to any action or any investi- 
gation by the government and two 
years before the filing of the indict- 
ment, the company, upon ascertain- 
ing that this error had been made, 
voluntarily reimbursed the govern- 
ment for all subsidies it had received 
on flour milled from Canadian wheat 
that had been exported under the 
program. The amount of export sub- 
sidy payments received by the com- 
pany on flour milled from Canadian 
wheat amounted to an extremely 
small percentage of the total ex- 
port subsidies received by the com- 
pany during the period in question. 
At the conclusion of the hearing 
the court dismissed all charges 
against Mr, Cate and Mr. O’Sullivan 
and the conspiracy charge against 
the corporation. ‘A fine of $2,500 was 
assessed against the company on each 
of three remaining counts. 


indictment returned June 17, 


CCC Control of 
Large Amount 
Of Wheat Shown 


WASHINGTON — The Commodity 
Credit Corp. controlled more than 
1.1 billion bushels of wheat and 736 
million bushels of corn as of Nov. 30. 
This is shown in the latest U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture report on 
the status of the Commodity Credit 
Corp. price support program. 

A total of 346,145,084 bu. wheat 
was under loan as of Nov. 30, and 
the amount of wheat in the CCC in- 
ventory on that date was 761,804,- 
083 bu. 

The CCC investment in price sup- 
port commodities as of Nov. 30 was 
$6,890,017,000, including loans out- 
standing of $2,675,170,000 and the 
cost of inventories, $4,214,847,000. 
The net realized loss on price support 
operations for the first five months 
of the fiscal year 1955 totaled $257,- 
101,234. 
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Philippine Fiour 
Import Situation 
Reported Unsettled 


VANCOUVER — The flour import 
situation in the Philippines is again 
reported unsettled. 

A week ago cables from Manila in- 
dicated that the government would 
decontro] flour, but apparently the 
native Filipino importers created such 
an uproar that the government has 
delayed the move. Under the decon- 
trol plan, it is assumed that compe- 
tition would be wide open, and this 
would mean the native Filipino im- 
porters would suffer heavy competi- 
tion from the old established Chinese 
firms. 

Another feature of the current sit- 
uation is that government authorities 
apparently are finding it difficult to 
implement the new cassava flour law 
whereby “2% by weight of cassava 
flour must be bought with all im- 
ports of other flour. Now it seems 
that there is just not enough cassava 
available to put the plan into effect. 
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- USDA Lists Details of 


Grain Export Programs 


WASHINGTON — The US. De- 
partment of Agriculture this week 
unwound its red tape to announce the 
procedure under which the grain ex- 
port trade may obtain Commodity 
Credit Corp. stocks of wheat, oats 
and barley for export to Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. 

Commercial exporters may obtain 
USDA stocks and sell to foreign buy- 
ers, who will be financed in exchange 
for their local currencies by dollars 
available under the provisions of 
Public Law 480, the surplus disposal 
act, and governed by the administra- 
tive provisions of USDA Regulation 
301, dated Dec, 31, 1954. 

Involved in the Turkish transaction 
is authorization of dollar credits of 
$4,450,000 for wheat, $4,590,000 for 
barley and $3,383,000 for oats. For 
oats and barley exporters are in- 
structed to submit bids for those 
commodities to the Minneapolis office 
of Commodity Credit Corp. against 
a flat price CCC will announce Jan. 
20. After that announcement USS. 
exporters can make offers to Turkey 
for oats and barley which would be 
good for 72 hours. Should the Turkish 
buying agency agree to accept any, 
one or all of these offers CCC will 
accept proposals from the U.S. ex- 
port sources on the basis of first- 
come, first-serve, subject to submis- 
sion of certificates by the buyers as 
to the quantity sold and confirmed 
by the CCC mission in Turkey. 


Wheat Program 
Offers to buy CCC wheat for ex- 
port to Turkey should be for a par- 
ticular class of wheat and submitted 
to either the Dallas or Chicago office 
of CCC. These sales will be governed 








Frank A. Yost 


NOMINATED—Frank A. Yost, man- 
ager of the Hopkinsville (Ky.) Miill- 
ing Co., has been nominated for re- 
election as president of the Millers 
National Federation. The action was 
made public during a meeting of the 
Soft Wheat Millers Assn. in Louis- 
ville last week. Mr. Yost’s name will 
appear on the ballot which is issued 
by the federation early in March. 
Mr. Yost’s new term for which he has 
been nominated will begin with the 
annual convention of the federation 
in May. Nominations have not yet 
been made for the district directors 
who also will be elected by ballot. 


by the terms of GR 301, and the sale 
price will be the same as other sales 
by CCC for export. 

The oats and barley arrangement 
is somewhat less than satisfactory to 
most exporters. Under the ruling of 
the Budget Bureau all sales of US. 
agricultural exports under Title I to 
PL 480 must come from CCC stocks. 
Consequently, the exporter finds him- 
self in the equivocal position of a 
middleman between a monopoly sell- 
er and a monopoly buyer since the 
purchases of oats and barley in this 


instance may only be exported to 
Turkey. 


Second Author‘zation 

USDA announced issuance of a sec- 
ond authorization to Yugoslavia for 
the purchase of wheat under Public 
Law 480. 

The authorization, providing for 
the purchase from U.S. suppliers of 
up to $20,040,000 worth of hard red 
winter and/or mixed wheat, U.S. No. 
2 or better, was issued under a basic 
agreement between the U.S. and 
Yugoslavia. The first purchase au- 
thorization issued under the agree- 
ment called for sale of up to $8,350,- 
000 of hard red winter wheat, No. 2 
or better. 

The second authorization, like the 
first, is subject to the provisions of 
regulations governing the financing of 
commercial sales of surplus agricul- 
tural commodities for foreign cur- 
rencies. 

The wheat to be exported, or equiv- 
alent stocks, must be purchased by 
the suppliers from CCC stocks. 

The wheat exported must be of the 
same class as that purchased from 
CCC. Suppliers must, therefore, ob- 
tain CCC assurance of availability of 
CCC stocks of mixed wheat, which is 
limited in supply, before negotiating 
sales of such wheat. 

Sales contracts between suppliers 
and importers may be made begin- 
ning Jan. 21, 1955, and ending March 
31, 1955. Delivery to importers will 
be f.o.b. vessel, U.S. port(s), on or 
after Jan. 1, 1955, but not later than 
June 30, 1955. 

The financing operation will be ad- 
ministered by the CSS commodity of- 
fice, Kansas City. 


BREAD iS THE STAFF OF Lire 


USDA Denies Full 
Assurance Given FDA 
On Sanitation Standards 


WASHINGTON—U:S. Department 
of Agriculture officials this week de- 
nied that USDA has given full as- 
surance that it will comply fully with 
Food and Drug Administration grain 
sanitation tolerances for wheat as 
announced last week. 

These officials say that the report 
of full compliance is short of the full 
truth. 

They contend that an alleged 
USDA letter to FDA on cooperation 
merely recognizes the FDA position 
and that USDA has made no official 
commitment to make its shipments 
of wheat conform to the USDA stand- 
ards. 

Thus far, USDA has not made 
available the letter from that agency 
to FDA. Until officials are willing to 
disclose this “classified” information, 
most shippers and receivers must re- 
main in the dark while FDA moves 
independently to seize or condemn 
wheat shipments. 
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Flour business was considerably 
quieter in the week ending Jan. 14 
than in the previous week when 
heavy bookings of both winter and 
spring wheat flour were made. Vol- 
ume in hard winters was only one 
tenth the volume of the week before 
as the bakery buyers settled back 
following the big round of buying. 

A pickup in sales of soft wheat 
flour, especially cracker-cookie types, 
was reported from the central states 
area last week, although business in 
other types was slower again. 

Rye flour bookings increased as 
mills offered protection against price 
boosts, 

Sales by spring wheat mills av- 
eraged 66% of capacity last week, 
compared with 331% the week be- 
fore. Part of the total recorded last 
week was said to represent an ac- 
cumulation of purchases made late 
the week before. 

Sales in the Southwest averaged 
23% of capacity, compared with 
250% the preceding week. Some 
larger users of hard winters are re- 
ported to need additional supplies 
shortly, but current prices are con- 
sidered unattractive. 

On the West Coast business was 
quiet, with domestic trade routine 
and some scattered export trade 
worked. Export business in other 
areas also was quiet. Norway bought 
some moderate-sized lots from south- 
western mills. 

Canadian mills say that regular 
markets are taking customary sup- 
plies, but no unusual demand is re- 
ported. British mills raised prices, 
putting Canadian mills in a better 
competitive position. However, ocean 
freight space remains short. 

U.S. flour production averaged 
99% of capacity, compared with 96% 
the previous week and 95% a year 
ago. The rate of operations made the 
biggest improvement in the South- 
west. Production elsewhere did not 
change a great deal from the week 
before. (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: Sales of flour settled 
back to a slow pace last week fol- 
lowing the flurry of bookings the 
previous week. Volume averaged 66% 
of five-day capacity, compared with 
331% the week before and 89% a 
year ago. 

Trade actually was lighter than 
indicated by the sales percentage fig- 
ure as some of the sales recorded 
last week were initiated at the end 
of the previous week when the big 
push was on. 

As a result of the recent buying, 
most users of spring wheat flour 
have sufficient flour purchased for 
60- to 90-day requirements, and ad- 
ditional bookings at this time appear 
rather unlikely unless there is some 
radical change in market conditions, 
observers say. Prices have edged 
down about 5¢ sack from the levels 
of Jan. 7 but are still quite a bit 
higher than the figure at which heavy 
buying took place. 

Family flour business is rated as 
good, with special promotions help- 
ing to keep directions coming in at 
a good clip. Bookings are starting 
to run out, and some jobbers are 
operating on a price-date-of-shipment 
basis. Prices of nationally-advertised 
brands have been unchanged since 
early November. 

Directions on bakery flour also are 
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Sales of Flour Fall Off 
After Large Bookings 


good, with shipments from mills ave 
eraging 110% of five-day capacity 
last week, compared with 106% the 
previous week and a year ago. 

At Minneapolis production aver- 
aged 104% of capacity, compared 
with 103% the week before and 109% 
a year ago. For the entire North- 
west, production averaged 93% of 
capacity, compared with 92% the 
previous week and 104% in the com- 
parable week of 1954. 

Quotations Jan. 14, 100-lb. cottons, 
carlots: Standard patent $6.60@6.71, 
short patent $6.70@6.81, high gluten 
$7.15@7.26, first clear $5.90@6.15, 
whole wheat $6.40@6.60, family $6.84 


@8.05. 
Southwest 


Kansas City: Activity in South- 
western flour markets quieted down 
considerably last week following the 
general buying of the previous week. 
Sales amounted to only 23% of ea- 
pacity in the Southwest, against 
250% in the previous week and 117% 
a year ago. About 25% of the week’s 
total volume was for export. 

Mills reported scarcely any in- 
quiry for flour last week. Sales were 
very limited in the bakery field as 
the previous week’s flurry took care 
of most customers for 30 to 120 days. 
Some of the larger buyers will have 
to procure additional supplies soon, 
but present prices hold little attrac- 
tion to them. 

Family flour buyers also were ada- 
mant to doing business. Prices held 
about steady, and only an occasional 
car here and there was sold. Export 
business again failed to show any 
appreciable increase. Norway pur- 
chased a few moderate-sized lots of 
flour for early March arrival at Gulf. 
Clears were about steady to 5¢ weak- 
er. Demand was only fair, but sup- 
plies still remained comparatively 
light. 

Quotations, Jan. 14, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $6.18@6.23, standard 
95% patent $6.08@6.13, straight $6.03 
@6.08, established brands of family 
flour $6.55@7.80, first clears $4.95@ 


5.05, second clears $3.85@4.90, 1% 
ash clears or higher $4.60@4.80. 
Oklahoma City: Operations were 


100% and there was a pick-up in 
sales last week which averaged 
888%, compared with 27.9% the 


week before. Bookings went 99.2% 
to the family buyers and .8% to the 
bakers. Prices were practically stable 
and closed some lower on family and 
unchanged on bakery. Quotations, de- 
livered Oklahoma points, Jan. 15: 
Carlots, family short patent $6.90@ 
7.30, standard patent $6.20@6.60; 
bakery unenriched short patent $6.50 
@6.60, standard patent $6.40@6 50, 
straight grade $6.35@6.45. Truck lots 
20@50¢ higher on all grades. 

Hutchinson: Interest in flour was 
light for mills of this area last week 
as most of the trade, with the previ- 
ous week’s flurry of orders, is well 
covered for the next 90 to 120 days. 
A few single carlots were sold for 
immediate shipment. Family flour 
business declined as did family di- 
rections. Bakery directions held up 
fairly well and mills enjoyed opera- 
tions at about 4% days. Prices were 
unchanged. Quotations, basis Kansas 
City, Jan. 14: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched, 
$6.30@6.40; bakers’ short patent, in 
papers, $6.05@6.10; standard, $5.95 
@6. 

Texas: Sales last week probably 
amounted to 25 or 30% of capacity, 
which included some orders carried 
over from the previous week, and 
the business was on both bakers and 
family. Running time averaged four 
days. Prices were unchanged. Quota- 
tions Jan. 14: Extra high patent fam- 
ily $7@7.40; standard bakers, unen- 
riched, $6.50@6.60; first clears, un- 
enriched, $5.35@5.45 delivered Texas 
common points. 

Wichita: Mills operated five days 
at capacity last week. Sales, con- 
fined mostly to family flour, averaged 
22%, compared with 315% the pre- 
ceding week and 64% a year ago. 
Shipping directions ranged from poor 
to good. Prices Jan. 14 were un- 
changed to 5¢ sack higher, compared 
with the previous week. 

Salina: Demand for flour last week 
was slow, with prices practically un- 
changed. Shipping directions were 
draggy. 


(Continued on page 22) 





Sales of Durum Blends Reported 
Only Moderate on Sharp Price Gain 


A sharp advance in durum granu- 
lar blend prices last week failed to 
bring in much new business, mills 
report. While protection was offered 
against part of the price hikes, the 
rapid climb in prices apparently left 
many buyers behind as they believed 
the initial jump in quotations prob- 
ably would be reversed. 

The turnabout in prices was at- 
tributed mostly to the cancellation of 
the U.S. Tariff Commission’s sched- 
uled hearings on a proposal to open 
up a quota for durum wheat and 
semolina imports. Earlier the mar- 
ket had reflected the possibility of 
imports of these products. 

Keen competition for the limited 
receipts of durum at Minneapolis 
pushed prices up a total of 70¢ in the 
week ending Jan. 17, with a 15¢ gain 
on the final day topping off the series 
of jumps throughout last week. 

Macaroni manufacturers booked 


some supplies, but it was noted that 
some that normally would have been 
expected to purchase 20,000 to 30,000 
cwt. took only around 5,000 cwt. 


Durum blends (25-75%) were quot- 
ed on Jan. 17 at $7.75 cwt., bulk, 
Minneapolis, the highest point since 
mid-November. 


Durum wheat prices delivered in 
Minneapolis Jan. 14 were as follows: 


13.5% Moisture or Less 
50 A ere a ee eee $4.30@4.40 
59 Ib sie ttuacdbes ee iubidan 4.25 @4.35 


56 Ib scoerccccdscccscocse 4.1004.20 
D UD  cgaiweesdeckue pubes ss ubeeusy 4.00@4.10 
obs 6s sedhdtsessoccccs BOP ane 

3.79 @3.90 
9@3.80 


5 @3.70 
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Durum products output as reported to The 
Northwestern Miller by mills representing 
approximately 100% of the total U.S. durum 
capacity, in sacks, based on five-day week: 


§-day wk. Wkly. % 


ca- pro- of ca- 

pacity duction pacity 

Jan. 10-14 168,500 149,617 88 
Previous week ... 168,500 *148,622 88 
ZOE GOP eset esis 168,500 197,547 117 
Crop year 

production 

July 1-Jan. 14, 1955 .. 4,519,304 
July 1-Jan. 15, 1954 . 1,723,840 

* Revised. 
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Millfeed Markets 
In Midwest Area 
Continue to Slide 


Millfeeds remained easy in mid- 
western markets, with price declines 
of $1@2 ton noted throughout the 
area. In the Buffalo area, prices were 
independently firm, a situation at- 
tributed to less competition with 
Canadian supplies than in some pre- 
vious years and also the fact that 
the government’s drouth feed pro- 
gram has not interfered with that 
market as much as it has some 
others. Production continues good, 
with feed mixer demand limited. 

Very little change, if any, occurred 
in the pattern of sales and shipments 
of formula feeds in the Northwest 
last week. Business held at a fair 
volume, about at the levels of a year 
ago but below expectations of manu- 
facturers for a pick-up after the holi- 
day season. 

Lagging poultry feed interest, in 
broiler feeds as well as laying ra- 
tions, continues to bog down the 
over-all volume. This loss as com- 
pared with last year is being made 
up to some extent by improved buy- 
ing of cattle feeds, principally those 
for beef cattle containing stilbestrol. 

Shipments to range feeding areas 
have fallen off somewhat. Ranchers 
took on large supplies earlier in the 
season as a hedge against possible 
storm interference with shipments, 
and as weather has been largely open 
in the West, they have adequate 
supplies on hand. Severe weather, 
however, could improve demand in 
the area, feed men feel. 

While open weather tended to level 
off demand for cattle feed, broiler 
markets were looking better and hog 
interest was picking up in the South- 
west. Therefore, feed manufacturers 
in this area found business somewhat 
improved, although it still leaves 
much to be desired. 

No true winter weather has lasted 
for any appreciable period in the 
Southwest yet this year. Therefore, 
range cattle are being left to run on 
grass, and cattlemen find previously 
purchased supplies holding out long- 
er than had there been extended 
snow cover. Interest still is great in 
stilbestrol-type feeds, but further ex- 
pansion in sales is limited somewhat 
by market factors and feeding re- 
quirements. 

Broiler prices advanced 2-3¢ Ib. in 
the Arkansas area, in line with in- 
creases in other sections of the coun- 
try. This healthier tone is enlarging 
interest in broiler placement and 
points to expanded feed sales. 

Feed business could not get out of 
its slow rut in the central states dur- 
ing the week ending Jan. 12. The 
combination of low farm prices and 
a continuation of open weather has 
been too much to expect feed buying 
to hold up, observers say. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas amounted to 51,620 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller. 
Production for the current week com- 
pared with an output of 49,516 in 
the previous week and 49,597 tons in 
the corresponding week of a year 
ago. Crop year production to date 
totaled 1,393,060 tons as compared 
with 1,367,339 tons in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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All wheat futures were lower in 
the week ending Jan. 17, with de- 
clines attributed to an improved mois- 


ture situation in the Southwest, lag- 
ging export business and the com- 


pletion of large-scale flour buying the 
previous week which removed for a 
time the prospect of much support 
from this source for a rather ex- 
tended period ahead. Cash wheat at 
Kansas City was under some pres- 
sure of larger receipts, and premi- 
ums slipped back appreciably. Fu- 
tures in part reflected this easiness. 
Export trade is due for improvement, 
with authorizations announced by the 
government for large quantities to go 
to Yugoslavia and Turkey. Chicago 
futures were off 24% @3¢ for the week, 
Minneapolis contracts were down 
244@2%¢ bu. and Kansas City 1@ 
13g¢ bu. lower. 
Closing prices for wheat futures 
on Jan. 17 were: Chicago — March 
$2.284%@%, May $2.24%@%, July 
$2.104%2, September $2.12%, Decem- 
ber $2.16; Minneapolis—May $2.40, 
July $2.324%; Kansas City March 
$2.34@2.345%, May $2.28%, July $2.16 
@2.16} 
Loan Total Listed 
The movement of wheat 
through Dec. 15 was less than some 
of the trade had anticipated. The 
U.S. Department of Agriculture an- 
nounced last week that farmers had 
put 350.8 million bu. wheat under 
price support through that date. This 
nearly 80.3 million bushels less 
than the quantity of 1953-crop wheat 
under price support through Dec. 15, 


into loan 


is 


1953. Although the 1954 crop was 
about 200 million bushels less than 
the previous year, 36.2% of the crop 
was under price support compared 
with 36.8% as of the same date a 
year earlier. The quantity of wheat 
put under support in the states of 
South Dakota, Ohio, North Dakota, 
Nebraska, Montana, Michigan, Idaho, 


and Colorado this season was sharply 
below a year earlier. In the states of 
Texas, Missouri and Kansas farmers 
put 111.4 million bushels of 1954-crop 
wheat under support through Dec. 15, 
1954, compared with 87.6 million of 
1953-crop wheat for the same period 
a year earlier. 

Germany last week purchased 5.5 
million bushels of U.S. wheat and 
4 million bushels of Canadian wheat. 
Further buying was scheduled for 
this week, when Greece is expected 


to be in the market for 2.5 million 
bushels, also. 
Details of the export programs to 


Turkey and Yugoslavia were an- 


nounced, with the private trade to 
obtain supplies from government 
stocks. Turkey is authorized dollar 


credits of $4,450,000 for wheat pur- 
chases. The agreement with Yugo- 
slavia calls for purchase of $28,100,- 
000 worth of U.S. wheat, roughly 15,- 
600,000 bu. The initial authorization 
will finance purchase of 4.5 million 


bushels of hard red winter wheat. 
Purchase authorizations for the re- 
mainder are expected to be made 


within a few weeks. 
Receipts Larger 
Wheat receipts at primary mar- 
kets increased during the week and 


totaled 7 million bushels, compared 
with 49 million the previous week 
and 6.7 million for the comparable 
week a year earlier. Receipts at 


spring wheat markets were larger, 
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Wheat Futures Markets 
Continue Downtrend; 


Cash Premiums Also Off 


with 1,334 cars of all classes re- 
ceived at Minneapolis and 1,291 at 
Duluth. 

There was a very good demand 
early in the week for cash wheat 
as mills bought rather actively 
against flour sales. Later on when 
mill requirements were mostly taken 
care of the demand slackened. Prem- 
ium ranges, however, finished 1@2¢ 
higher for the week. On Jan. 15 
ordinary No. 1 dark northern spring 
or No. 1 northern spring quoted at 
10@13¢ over the Minneapolis May 
price, 12% protein 13@17¢ over, 13% 
protein 18@25¢ over, 14% protein 28 
@35¢ over, 15% protein 36@43¢ over, 
16% protein 46@53¢ over. These 
ranges based on 58-lb. test weight 
with 2¢ bu. premium for each pound 
over 58. Discounts were 3@5¢ for 
each pound under 58 down to 50. 
Below 50 lb. discounts ran 5@7¢ bu. 
The average protein content of the 
hard red spring wheat tested at 
Minneapolis during the week was 
13 64% and the durum 10.80%. 

Bids on durum wheat were sharply 
advanced followed the cancellation of 
U.S. Tariff Commission hearings rel- 
ative to allowing imports of durum 
wheat and semolina. Bids were up 
50¢ bu., with very little offered at 
the advance. (See table on page 14.) 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Minneapolis Jan. 14 
is shown in the accompanying table 
together with premium and discount 
factors: 

No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 

Spring, 58 Ib. 





Ordinary ....... .$2.51% @2.53% 
11% Protein ..... ss See 3.51% peat 
12% Protein as 2.54 58% 
12% Protein .. ‘i » = sow $ 2. 66% 
14% Protein See eke 
15% Protein 2. 7% @2.84% 
16% Protein 2.873 % @2.94% 
16%, 1¢ each 


Protein sieemboun for over 
%. 


Test Weight Premium and Discount Scale 


OP: BA -caek< cswsbasasse 4¢ premium 
59 Ib. 2¢ premium 
Oe Oh BV eee bees n0 2 4a's 3¢ discount 
56 Ib. 8¢ discount 
55 Ib. 14¢ discount 
54 Ib. 19¢ discount 
53 Ib. 24¢ discount 
52 Ib. 29¢ discount 
51 Ib. 34¢ discount 
es errr ee ees 39¢ discount 


Uuder 50 Ib. 5@7¢ each pound lower 


Other Discounts 
Damage—%@1¢ each 1% 
Moisture—1¢ each 4%% on 14 to 14%% 
moisture and 2¢ each 4% over 14% %. 


Premiums Slide 


Pressure by the mills for lower 
premiums and a heavier influx of 
wheat at market led to the first 
significant decline in wheat at Kan- 
sas City in quite some time. Ordi- 
nary premiums were down 1@1%%¢, 
but the major breaks last week were 
sustained by high protein. On 14% 
protein, for example, the break was 
4¢, and such a drop was experienced 
all the way down through intermedi- 
ate classes. The range for No. 1 ordi- 
nary dark and hard winter was 3% 
@30%¢ over, for 12.5% it was 9@29¢ 
over and for 14% 16@35¢ over. The 
basic March future also hit the week’s 
low on Jan. 17 at $2.33% before clos- 
ing at $2.34%, or 1¢ below the close 
a week previous. Demand was selec- 
tive and could be termed no greater 
than fair. Receipts climbed to the 
best total since last August, with a 
total of 968 cars last week, against 
636 in the previous week and 1,285 
a year ago. New tax year movement 
was the basis for much of the im- 
provement, and the trend continued 
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CuRRENT FLour PRODUCTION 
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A Statistical Service Provided Continuously for Readers of 
The Northwestern Miller for More Than Half a Century 





WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT.) 
Flour production in principal manufacturing areas by mills reporting currently in The 
Northwestern Miller with relationship of production to capacity and to the total estimated 
output of all mills in the U.S. expressed in percentages: 










































Jan. 10-14, *Previous Jan. 11-15, Jan.12-16, Jan. 13-17, 
1955 week 1954 1953 1952 
Northwest 682,646 677, 900 43 838,672 763,376 
Southwest 1,323,256 1,209,034 1,374,236 
I ig oe ee ee 547,858 " 5 5 513,409 
Central and Southeast 544,181 3, 554,840 
North Pacific Coast 290,690 300,161 01,322 3 370,534 
TOODS inc hn Beme whee ak bie 3,388,631 3,284,001 3,344,244 173,708 3,576,395 
Percentage of total U.S. output 75 75 75 75 75 
*Revised. 
Crop year flour production 
-~Percentage of capacity operated in 5-day week— -——- July 1 to——-. 
Jan. 10-14, Previous Jan. 11-15, Jan. 12-16, Jan. 13-17, Jan. 14, Jan. 15, 
195 week 1954 1953 1952 5 1954 
Northwest . 93 92 104 101 92 19,737,743 
Southwest 102 89 91 88 101 33,356,095 
Buffalo veocs One 122 111 119 112 14,684,638 
Central and Ss. E. 81 80 87 85 83 15,484,584 
No. Pacific Coast. 83 86 86 84 102 7,642,299 
Totals 99 96 95 94 97 93,165,889 90,905,359 
SOUTHWEST NORTHWEST 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
5-day week Flour % ac- 5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity capacity output _—_i tivity 
Jan. 10-14 ...... 279,850 283,798 101 Jan, 10-14 241,136 104 
Previous week 279,850 249,746 89 Previous week *238,687 103 
Tent GOS «ikciscs 274,850 246,357 89 eer 276,056 109 
Two years ago 340,600 285,985 84 Two years ago 333,998 119 
Five-year average ........ 99 Five-year average 105 
Ten-year average 99 Ten-year average 100 
*Revised. 
50 Representative Mills Outside of Kansas 
- Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
City (Including Wichita and Salina) cluding Duluth, St. Paul, North Dakota, 
5-day week Flour % ac- Montana and Iowa: 
capacity output =_ tivity 5-day week Flour ac- 
Jan. 10-14 .1,021,350 1,039,458 102 “ese anal | Ta 
Previous week . .1,021,350 957,52 94 ae | ease 95 441,510 92 
Year ago - 1,021,500 92 Previous week *439,213 91 
Two years ago. .1,019,750 91 Year ago 2 487,581 101 
Five-year RVOTEBO 2c ccscccsscccs 98 Two years ago .. 504,674 92 
Ten-FOae GVOTOMS -sa05 65.0 450K bs ieee 7 Five-year . z 88 
CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN “a —s 83 
*Revised. 
Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, ACT RIC © ST 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- PAAEEEO OOARE 





ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity ryt tivity 
Jan. 10-14 . 671,400 5 81 
Previous week .. 671,400 80 
Year ago . 671,000 87 
Two years ago .. 671,400 85 
Five-year average 82 
Ten-year average ..........+¢. 80 
* Revised. 
BUFFALO 
5-day week Flour % ac- 
capacity output tivity 
Jan. 10-14 ...... 459,500 547,858 119 
Previous week 459,500 564,110 122 
Year OBO ...cces 459,500 514,482 111 
Two years ago .. 459,800 547,624 119 
Five-year average ...... 106 
Ten-year average 100 


Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast: 
Seattle, Tacoma and Interior 
Washington Mills 





5-day week Flour % ac- 

capacity output tivity 

Jan, 10-14 215,000 179,690 83 
Previous week .. 215 ,000 *188,891 87 
ZOMP GOO «ccoccos 5,000 202,551 91 
Two years ago. 230,000 183,719 75 
Five-year average 86 
Ten-year average 81 


*Revised 
Portland and Bntester Oregon Mills 





Jan, 10-14 ...... 111,000 84 
Previous week 111,270 84 
VeeF GHO ceoveces 98,771 75 
Two years ago .. t 122,699 100 
Five-year average i 91 
Ten-year average 81 


MILLFEED OUTPUT 








Production of millfeed in tons for week ending Jan. 14, and prior two weeks, together 
with season total of (1) principal miils in Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and the cities 
of Kansas City and St. Joseph; (2) principal mills of Minnesota, Iowa, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) mills of 
Buffalo, N.Y. Production computed on the basis of 72% flour extraction. 

-—Southwest*——.  -——-Northwest*— -—Buffalot— Combined** 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr. 
production to date predee tion to date production to date production to date 
Jan. 10-14 26,784 705,779 384,659 11,058 302,622 51,620 1,393,060 
Prev. week ,...124,447 11,386 149,516 
Two wks. ago. 22,182 10,960 45,081 
1954 “A ... 23,926 675,319 407,200 9.940 284.820 49,597 1,367,329 
1953 covcese SuGee 709,569 3: 10,635 290,259 171 1,434,160 
1952 ae ee 27,828 698,850 23, 9,758 285,000 51 996 1,406,994 
BOGE .cccodvesce 28,860 748,004 519,514 10,232 264,604 64,872 1,532,122 





*Principal mills. 


**74% of total capacity. 





TAll mills. tRevised. 





into this week with 541 cars reported 
on Jan. 17 alone. 

The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Jan. 14 
is shown in the aye table: 





No. 1 Dark and Hard... 

No. 2 Dark and Hard... 

No. 3 Dark and Hard.. 

No. 4 Dark and Hard.. 

No. 1 Red ° 

No. 2 Red 

No. 3 Red . San d : 
No. 4 Red 2.34% @2 "37 


At Ft. Worth, in No. 1 hard 
winter wheat was quoted Jan. 17 at 
$2.64% @2.65%, delivered Texas con)- 
mon points, with 13% protein at a 
2¢ bu. premium. Demand was quiet, 
and offerings were sufficient. 

Export bookings out of the Pacific 
Northwest were light last week. India 
bought a half cargo for January ship- 
ment, and this comprised total export 


sales. Mill buying continues light with 
ample supplies of wheat available. 
Feed usage is virtually nil and no 
longer enters into the market picture 
in the Pacific Northwest. Storage 
problems for the 1955 crop are caus- 
ing serious study by both the govern- 
ment and private agencies. Crop con- 
ditions continue very good, with am- 
ple moisture in the soil at seeding 
time and favorable weather since 
then. 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF Lire 


BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S. 


Stocks of bonded grain in the U.S. as com- 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 








of Trade, Jan. 4, 1955 (000’s omitted): 
Wheat Cm Rye Barl'y 
BuslAle .scvvese oe 34 2 
yy eer ee 236 4, ‘70 1, 123 
Milwaukee, afloat re : - 2,132 
DeRale 06 6H sae 236 4,713 1,123 2,337 
Previous week 236 6,436 1,123 2,337 
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Prize-Winning Wood Sculpture Presented to 
Philip Pillsbury by Springfield Employee 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—At a cere- 
mony held at the Springfield plant 
of Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Jan. 13, 
Michael A. Vespa, of Riverton, pre- 
sented a wood carving depicting an 
ox cart loaded with barrels of Pills- 
bury’s Best flour and drawn by a pair 
of oxen to Philip W. Pillsbury, the 
company’s board chairman. The carv- 
ing, which was created out of white 
oak by Mr. Vespa and Vincent An- 
tonacci, was presented in behalf of 
Local No. 24 of the American Federa- 
tion of Grain Millers, with union and 
management representatives in at- 
tendance. 

In accepting the carving Mr. Pills- 
bury pointed out “that the many 
hours of painstaking work that went 
into this sculpturing are truly sym- 
bolic of the skill and effort that a 
true craftsman puts into his work” 
and “the fact that the presentation 
was made in behalf of Local No. 24 
is evidence to him of the healthy 
spirit of good will and cooperation 
that must exist between the union 
and management at this plant.” 

“Looking ahead into the future,” 
he said, “the ever-expanding economy 
that we Americans are seemingly 
blessed with means that the food 
industry is going to grow, and, if 
Pillsbury is to keep pace with this 
industry growth, it is important that 
labor and management find common 
meeting grounds for their mutual 
problems.” 

Mr. Vespa, who first started work 
for Pillsbury in 1933 and now has 
charge of the parts and equipment 
room at the company’s cereal plant, 
has long been recognized as an artist 
and a craftsman, as weli as leader 
in civic and union activities. He de- 
signed the Clear Lake Township War 
Memorial and his paintings have won 
three first prizes in their division of 
the annual Pillsbury Employees’ 
Hobby Show. 

The ox cart carving was awarded 
first prize in its class at the 1954 
Illinois State Fair. Mr. Vespa has 
long been active in Local No. 24, 
having served on its executive board, 
two terms as vice-president and as 
delegate to the Springfield Federa- 
tion of Labor. He was a member of 
the negotiating committee last 
year. He is a member of the Riv- 
erton board of education and has 
served as town clerk for 12 years. 
He headed the Riverton civil defense 
during World War II, was president 
of the volunteer fire department and 
was a long-time member of the vil- 
lage board. 

The manager of Pillsbury’s Spring- 
field plant is R. J. Kerber, and the 
officers of Local No. 24 of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Grain Millers are 
Roy Spitzenberger, president; Tom 
Koontz, vice president; Harold Fee- 
ney, corresponding secretary; Ernest 
Philmon, financial secretary; John 


Krofchick, treasurer; Art Wright, 
sergeant at arms; Harold Butler, 
guide; and Thomas Clarke, trustee 
Joe Klickna, past president of the 
Local, was recently elected district 
vice president of the American Fed- 
eration of Grain Millers International] 
Union. Left to right in the accom- 
panying illustration are Mr. Spitzen- 
berger, Mr. Pillsbury, Mr. Vespa and 
Mr. Kerber. 
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Census Bureau Reports 
November Flour Output 


WASHINGTON — The Bureau of 
the Census has estimated wheat flour 
production in November at 19,216,000 
sacks. The average output per work- 
ing day amounted to 915,000 sacks, 
compared with 938,000 in October 
and 899,000 in November, 1953. 

Wheat flour mills in November 
operated at 85.9% of capacity com- 
pared with 88% the previous month 
and 83.9% in November, 1953. 

Wheat grindings in November were 
estimated at 44,656,000 bu., compared 
with 45,805,000 bu. the previous 
month. 

Output of wheat offal in November 
was 387,185 tons, compared with 397,- 
719 tons in October. 

(The Northwestern Miller, in its 
Dec. 21 issue, estimated November 
flour production at 19,290,300 sacks, 
within less than %% of the sub- 
sequent Census estimate.) 

Rye flour production in November 
was estimated at 187,000 sacks, com- 
pared with 197,000 sacks in October 
and 181,000 sacks in November, 1953. 
Rye offal production in November 
was 2,124 tons. 

The Census figures represent the 
production of all commercial mills 
in the U.S. About 97% of the totals 
are reported by the 375 largest mills 
and the balance is estimated. 


Wheat Flour Production, by States* 
November, 1954, and Comparisons 
(thousand sacks) 
Monthly 





Nov., Oct., average 

State— 1954 1954 1953 
California ..... 490 498 485 
Colorado ...... 332 313 338 
Tilimois ...c.605 1,223 1, 1,148 
Indiana ......-. 250 248 
TOWO: 4 c0%s viccce 347 
Kansas 2,542 2, 2 
Michigan 472 
Minnesota 2,198 2 2,3 
Missouri 1,583 1 1 
Montana 252 09 
Nebraska 549 551 
New York ..... 2,663 2,54 2,3 
North Dakota .. 256 206 
SP Rees 807 T978 
Oklahoma ..... 798 838 
Ovemee © .cccccce 462 507 
|! aero 1,103 1,018 1 
TURD.’ cows ines 406 430 
Washington Se 847 877 730 
Other states ... 1,736 1,789 1,657 

yee enerre 19,216 719,688 18,514 

tRevised. 

*Data are estimated, based on reports 
from mills with a daily capacity of over 
400 sacks. Estimates are shown only for 
states in which the mills reporting each 


month accounted for more than 90% of the 
total production during 1950. 





G. Cullen Thomas Heads 
Pure Food and Drug 


Advisory Committee 


WASHINGTON — G. Cullen 
Thomas, vice president of General 
Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, is chairman 
of a new advisory committee to the 
Department of Health, Education 
and Welfare. 

Mrs. Oveta Culp Hobby, secretary 
of the department, said the commit- 
tee of 14 would evaluate the ade- 
quacy of enforcement of the federal 
pure food and drug laws 

The purpose of this committee, 
Mrs. Hobby said, is to “make recom- 
mendations as to the amount and 
kind of enforcement of the Federal 
Food, Drug, and Cosmetic Act, and 
related statutes, which will best serve 
the interests of the country.” Funds 
for the study amounting to $21,000 
were set aside from a special ap- 
propriation made by the 83rd Con- 
gress shortly before its adjournment. 
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Vita-Vim Millers at 
Buffalo Liquidated 


BUFFALO—Vita-Vim Millers, feed 
manufacturer and distributor, has 
been liquidated, according to an an- 





nouncement by John W. McLean, 
general manager. 
The company did a business of 
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BOULGOUR PRODUCTION 
STEPPED UP 


SEATTLE—tThe first full 24-héur 
run on the special wheat product, 
Boulgour, took place Jan. 17 in the 
new plant of the Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle, specially devoted 
to the production of this product. 
The product will be sold under the 
name of “Ala.” 

Boulgour is a cracked pre-cooked 
wheat product. Highly-nutritive, it 
can be prepared in a wide variety 
of ways. Because it can be mixed 
with or substituted for rice, mar- 
kets for it will be sought in the 
Far East. 

Production at the Fisher plant is 
being conducted under contract with 
the Commodity Credit Corp. 





about $1 million annually and has 
been operating in Buffalo for 13 
years. 

Mr. McLean said all the company’s 
inventories have been disposed of and 
accounts receivable are now being 
collected. The firm is owned in part- 
nership by Mrs. Devlin A. Potter and 
the estate of Edith P. Moseley, both 
of East Aurora. 

Owners of the firm, Mr. McLean 
said, have no plans to open a similar 
business elsewhere. 





SURPLUS DUMPING ADVOCATED 


(Continued from page 9$) 





agriculture of the participating na- 
tions in the Organization of Europe- 
an Economic Cooperation (OQEEC) 
functioning outside the OEEC, has 
tried consistently to prevail on its 
members to restrict imports of agri- 
cultural commodities to surpluses ex- 
isting within the OEEC nations and 
ban imports from other sources until 
such time as those were consumed. 

One aspect of the “Green Pool” 
proposal came from French sources, 
who proposed that the other OEEC 
nations agree to obtain all their 


wheat imports from France to the 
extent that France had_= surplus 
wheat production. Those French 


wheat exports would be priced to the 
“Green Pool” nations at the high sub- 
sidized price paid to French wheat 
growers. 

U.K. Opposition 

This condition has been consistent- 
ly defeated by opposition from the 
U.K., which has a domestic subsidy 
policy contrary to the French tech- 
niques. The U.K. resisted on the 
grounds of the proposed French sales 
price since the U.K. wishes to main- 
tain low import prices for wheat, 
thereby reducing the subsidy it is 
obligated to pay its domestic pro- 
ducers. 

Last week the OEEC announced 
that the “Green Pool” representatives 
would be grouped as a secondary 
grouping of the formal OREC—which 
is construed in circles here as a 
negative advance. With the “Green 
Pool” a secondary group. within 
OEEC, its recommendations will be 
subject to review by the broader 
OEEC, and it is expected that 
drastic “Green Pool” objectives will 
be diluted by the more statesman- 
like approach of the parent OEEC 
body. 

In Europe as in our own domestic 
political cauldron, there are forces 
which may ‘in part be assigned re- 
sponsibility for the excesses which 
our lawmakers exhibit. Recently, for 


example, the U.K. balked against is- 
suance of import licenses to its trade 
although the U.K. trade had been as- 
sured it would obtain letters of credit 
and import permits for $1.4 million 
worth of U.S. apples. 

At the time of the announcement 
of this procurement authorization by 
Foreign Operations Administration, 
U.S. apple exporters acted promptly 
but possibly imprudently as_ they 
booked virtually all of this business 
from U.K. importers and proceeded 


to pack and move this commodity 
into export position. Both the ex- 
porters and importers are seen to 


have acted in good faith when it was 
disclosed that the U.K. itself had re- 
fused to issue the import permits 
until the FOA removed its require- 
ment that half of this ocean ship- 
ping had to move in US. flag ves- 
sels. Subsequently, prompt FOA 
warning to the U.K. finally brought 
about the issuance of the necessary 
import permits, but the interlude of 
uncertainty provoked another avenue 
of friction with an important U‘S. 
commodity group which might join in 
other radicai proposals to make an 
open free-for-all fight for world 
markets at ruinous prices. 

All too frequently the struggle to 
liberalize U.S. tariff rules and custom 
procedures is aimed at an alleged 
punitive policy within the USS. 
whereas scant attention is ever paid 
to similar barriers existing in many 
other nations in the form of credit 
restraints, import licensing arrange- 
ments and monopolistic control over 
imports by the home government. 

Even the most rabid proponents of 
more liberal U.S. trade policies are 
willing :o admit those conditions, but 
they see in a US. initiative for low- 
ered tariffs and other restraints on 
trade a wedge by which foreign 
markets in turn may be opened to 
the U.S. The Reciprocal Trade Act 
is seen as an instrument of disarma- 
ment in the field of economic warfare. 
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Please Her Better... Sell Her Easier with 
Fulton’s New Springtime Pillowcase Bag 


Give your brand all these sales extras 
with this New Fulton Pillowcase Bag: 


1. DAINTY NEW DIAMOND DESIGN 
2. BRIGHT, FRESH COLORS 
3. CLEARER, FINER PRINTING tt 


















And, of course, Fulton’s finely woven cambric keeps sifting 
to a minimum. 

Housewives will want several sets of pillowcases in 

exciting new colors of Dogwood Pink, Hyacinth Blue, Spring 
Green and Jonquil Yellow. These same housewives know 

the magic of ripping the false seam in the bag—presto 

—a ready-to-use pillowcase in five seconds. 


Don't wait.. plan now to put 
“Spring” in your sales with Fulton’s 
New Pillowcase Bag in Springtime 
colors. Order today. 






PILLOWCASE 
BAG 
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STACK O’ BUCKS! — Clementine 
Paddleford, food editor of the New 
York Herald Tribune, predicts a 
comeback for buckwheat, which she 
calls “a most delectable grain.” Re- 
member buckwheat cakes and buck- 
wheat honey? asks Clementine, rhe- 
torically and sentimentally, at which 
point she adds some information 
about buckwheat which some folks 
may have known but have forgotten, 
and which many never have known; 
to-wit: “Once a major grain crop in 
the United States buckwheat now 
places down to eleventh in rank. 
Comes a happy prediction; in 1955 
buckwheat is ready to stage a come- 
back. 


@ Buckwheat Institute — “Leading 
millers of the grain in Pennsylvania 
and New York, where 60 per cent 
of the crop is produced, have formed 
a Buckwheat Institute, its purpose 
to show American cooks new ways, 
along with a review of the old, in 
using this venerable grain. In 
early fall an experimental kitchen 
was established, and staffed by a ca- 
pable home economist who was set 
to work creating new uses for the 
cereal. Aiso a collection is being 
made of recipes favored by Euro- 
peans, especially the Russian, Pole 
and German cooks. These dishes will 
be retested and put into United 
States recipe parlance for use in 
kitchens here. 

“You will be hearing buckwheat 
horn tooting its merits. It’s not a 
true grain, we should explain, but a 
member of the grass family, yet it 
has all the characteristics and uses 
of a cereal. The name buckwheat is 
derived from the German because of 
the close resemblance of the seeds 
to tiny nuts of the beech tree. As to 
flavor, only wild rice can exceed it 
in richness, 

“And versatile! It may be used 
as a breakfast cereal to serve with 
milk or cream, cooking time no more 
than fifteen minutes. It can be used 
in place of a starchy main course 
food. When added to the fiour for 
muffins a nut-like flavor is attained. 
The cereal is an obliging extender for 
ground meat in loaves, in hambur- 
gers, to stuff green peppers. The 
Slavic people use the grain common- 
ly as a stuffing for fish and game, 
for roast goose and suckling pig. It’s 
the next best thing to substitute for 
the prohibitively expensive wild rice. 

“Furopean women consider buck- 
wheat groats (the split kernel) and 
the flour as prized foods. In New 
York City buckwheat products are 
used principally in Jewish kitchens 
where the cooked brown groats are 
known as Kasha. This—a word Rus- 
sian in origin, but one that has crept 
into many languages. Stores in our 
foreign sections have the groats for 
sale and beginning this year buck- 
wheat is moving into the chains. It is 
available in roasted form, the natur- 
al grain with 18 per cent of the mois- 


he, 
~~ 
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ture removed, sold in four grinds: 
fine, medium, coarse and whole. 

“In early-day America the buck- 
wheat pancake was a ‘Johnny-come- 
often’ to the breakfast table. The de- 
cline of the pancake as a breakfast 
staple marked the beginning of the 
decline in buckwheat’s popularity. In 
early days groats were commonly 
used as a cooked cereal, then came 
the packaged quick-cooking breakfast 
foods, and the already prepared. with 
less use being made of natural grains. 
The decline was continued until the 
amount of buckwheat harvested to- 
day is only about 3 million bushels a 
year. New York and Pennsylvania 
supply two-thirds of the yield, with 
a trickle added from Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota and West Virginia. 
Russia raises 50,000,000 bushels an- 
nually, the world’s largest producer; 
France comes in second; Germany a 
close third. 

“Penn Yan, N.Y., is the heart of 
the buckwheat kingdom. Drive by a 
field on a sunny July day when the 
crop is in blossom, hear the hum of a 
million wings. The small fragrant 
flowers waft a heavenly perfume that 
brings the bees from miles away. The 
grain is combine harvested. It is 
cleaned, graded, roasted before the 
hull is removed. Then the hulled ker- 
nel is cracked into the various sizes.” 


ENOUGH WIND? The British are 
very fond of talking about the weath- 
er. During the past summer they’ve 
had a good talking point because they 
had too much of everything, except 
sunshine. High winds left a trail of 
damage. Floods scoured the country- 
side. The harvest was ruined. What 
upset the Britishers more than any- 
thing else was the weather on the 


holidays. Everybody has a _ good 
ruined vacation story just as every- 
body had a good bomb story during 
World War II. 

One casualty was the windmill at 
Great Hormead in northeastern Hert- 
fordshire. It was blown down towards 
the end of the alleged summer and is 
now a tangled mass of ruins. In 
death it joins a former coworker, for 
right by it are the remains of an old 
post mill of which little but the cen- 
tral post now remains. 

When two mills stood close to- 
gether the miller was often asked if 
there was enough wind to work both. 
Now the Britishers ask: “What are 
they doing with the wind now that 
the mills are gone?” 

—G.E.S. 
eee 


75 Years Ago: 


Charles M. Palmer forsook his job 
as city editor of the Republican and 
Leader in La Crosse, Wis., to become 
business manager of The Northwest- 
ern Miller. (Mr. Palmer was to have 
a long and notable career as national 
newspaper owner, broker and pub- 
lisher. In 1882 he purchased The 
Northwestern Miller from Albert 
Hoppin, who then was sole owner. 
Almost immediately Mr. Palmer 
brought into the organization a 
young paper salesman whom he had 
met in La Crosse. This was William 
C. Edgar, who in 1895 purchased the 
business from Mr. Palmer, and who 
for more than a quarter of a century 
thereafter controlled its destinies.) 

Upwards of 15,000 run of stone 
were reported at work in the mills of 
France, using daily 850,000 bu. of 
grain and producing every year over 
$450,000,000 worth of flour. 





“T recolleck the time,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish 
River Roller Mills, “that Hy Gallup, up to Forked Tree, 
had a ton or so of flour sold to Jim Polk 
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Jim’s store 
for squirrels, an’ danged ef’n when Jim 
seen him, he didn’t come rarin’ out and 


over on Cow Creek, an’ Jim, when the 


market went down, wrote Hy 
a letter sayin’ he still had 
plenty of flour, didn’t have 
no money to pay for more 
an’ kinder tellin’ Hy he 
could go‘to hell. Well, sir, 
Hy jes’ got into his flivver 
along with a old goose gun 
an’ went romancin’ off up by 
like maybe he was lookin’ 


beg Hy wouldn’t he send the flour over 
right away an’ come in an’ get a seegar an’ stay on an’ have 
dinner with the folks. Hy allowed he never saw anybody 
turn honest so quick an’ kinder on a false alarm, as you 


might say, too.” 
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& & 3% HIPPOCRATES was no 
Branny McCann, comments an office 
associate on his memo attached to a 
clipping upon which this translation 
was printed: “I hold that the diet 
and food which people in health now 
use would not have been discovered, 
provided it had suited with man to 
eat and drink in like manner as the 
ox, the horse, and all other animals, 
except man, do of the productions of 
the earth, such as fruits, weeds, and 
grass; for from such things these 
animals grow, live free of disease, 
and require no other kind of food. 
And, at first, I am of opinion that 
man used the same sort of food, 
and that the present articles of diet 
had been discovered and invented 
only after a long lapse of time. For 
when they suffered much and severe- 
ly from this strong and brutish diet, 
swallowing things which were raw, 
unmixed, and possessing great 
strength, they become exposed to 
strong pains and diseases, and to 
early deaths. It is likely indeed, that 
from ‘habit they would suffer less 
from these things then than we 
would now, but still they would suf- 
fer severely even then; and it is 
likely that the greater number, and 
those who had weaker constitutions, 
would all perish; whereas the strong 
would hold out for a longer time, as 
even nowadays some, in consequence 
of using strong articles of food, get 
off with little trouble, but others 
with much pain and suffering. From 
this necessity it appears to me that 
they would search out the food be- 
fitting their nature, and thus discover 
that which we now use: and that 
from wheat, by macerating it, strip- 
ping it of its hull, grinding it all 
down, sifting, toasting, and baking 
it, they formed bread... .” 


THE WHEAT SEED 


The wheat seed, wrought by a subtle 
chemistry, 
From heart to husk benign, ma- 
tures replete 
In savour and in nutriment to be, 
In all things needful to man’s 
growth, complete— 
The very bone and sinew of his 
strength. 
He may but marvel at the mystery 
That moves from seed to seed his 
wheatfield’s length 
In purposeful though unseen energy 
From hidden germ to ripened golden 
head 
Of grain. 
In proud and patient partnership 
He gives his toil and wins his loaf 
of bread, 
Won from mysterious powers the 
seeds enclose, 
A largess that his golden field 
bestows. 


—Maude Rene Princehouse 
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HAPPY BIRTHDAY TO A BRAND 


OLD MEDAL flour is celebrating its diamond 
(; jubilee. Seventy-five years ago this product 
received its name after winning the gold medal 
award in a millers’ international exhibition held 
in Cincinnati, Ohio. The name ever since that 
event has constituted an important fact in the 
history of flour milling. Competitors, in all fair- 
ness, recognize the magnitude of the achievement. 
Applause for it is universal. 

The nature of a successful flour brand need 
not be diagrammed or demonstrated to a maker 
or purveyor of flour. The reputation of a brand 
name must be acclaimed and enlarged by adver- 
tising promotion, of course, but it must rest upon 
integrity of product. For a purchaser, the in- 
tegrity of the product is best guaranteed by the 
brand’s disclosure of the maker’s identity. Repu- 
tation of manufacturer is inherent in brand name, 
which thus becomes a critical component of the 
flour package. 

Should the success of one brand be viewed un- 
sympathetically by the manufacturer of another? 
We think not, decidedly. The achievement of one 
brand very likely affects favorably the achieve- 
ment of other brands, not merely by competitive 
example but by creating a receptive customer 
atmosphere. Appetite for more flour is not sated 
but grows with the consumption of more of any 
good brand of flour. 

Powerful as Gold Medal has become in compe- 
tition, therefore, in these other relations it has 
most certainly earned the admiration and good 
will of its rivals. It has done its part toward sus- 
taining and promoting the high regard of human- 
kind for a foodstuff that traditionally and honor- 
ably has shared with bread, its other self, the 
title of “staff of life.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


NOT AS SIMPLE AS IT SEEMS 


ANY, and possibly most of those who call 

for tariff reduction as a ready solution for 
such large maladies of the domestic economy as 
surplus production, probably are unaware of how 
much they over-simplify the problem. This is made 
unusually clear in a pro and con statement by 
the Committee for Economic Development which 
has set down in a printed booklet available to 
commerce and industry a statement on U.S. tariff 
policy resulting from more than a year’s study 
by C.E.D.’s research and policy committee. The 
major conclusion is that “it is in the national in- 
terest of the U.S. to continue a policy of gradual 
and selective tariff reduction,” but the committee 
is not content with presenting only the majority 
view. Several pages of its report are devoted to 
setting out the views of those, including a minority 
of the committee, who oppose tariff liberalization. 
In the committee’s opinion “the first requirement 
of tariff policy is to minimize uncertainty about 
its future course. To accomplish this, it is recom- 
mended that the President’s trade agreements 
authority be extended for at least five years. The 
committee also recommends: 

Authorization for the President to reduce tariff 
rates by not more than 5% a year through the 
period of extension. 

Authority for the President to reduce any tariff 
rate now above 50% of an import’s value to that 
level, with such reductions ordinarily to be made 
over a period of years. 

Presidential authority “to suspend the tariff 
duty on any product which is not produced in sub- 
stantial quantities in the U.S.” 

Authority for the President to reduce tariffs 
in exchange for other kinds of concessions abroad, 
such as changes in other countries’ import quotas 
or effective guarantees for American investments 
abroad. 

More effective administration of the Anti- 
Dumping Act to give American industry better 
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protection against sale of foreign merchandise here 
at a price substantially below the price charged 
in the exporting country. This should be done 
without creating unnecessary delays and uncer- 
tainties for American importers and foreign ex- 
porters. 

Modification of the peril-point and escape- 
clause provisions of the Trade Agreements Act 
to remove the “serious limitations on the Presi- 
dent’s ability to lower tariff rates.” 

Not only should the President be free to set 
aside Tariff Commission recommendations under 
the peril-point and escape-clause provisions when 
the national interest requires it, in the Commit- 
tee’s opinion, but these provisions should be 
changed in two ways: 

“First, it should be made clear that the purpose 
of these provisions is to prevent serious hardship 
rather than to prevent any reduction of domestic 
output by imports. ‘Serious hardship’ might be de- 
fined as reduction in output and employment on 
a substantial scale, where a major part of the 
labor and facilities released would be unable to 
find suitable alternative employment or use within 
a reasonable time. 

“Second, the withholding of a tariff rate re- 
duction under the peril-point provision, or its 
withdrawal as a result of escape-clause proceed- 
ings, should ordinarily be temporary, not perma- 
nent.”” While “business firms, employees and com- 
munities should be given sufficient time to re- 
adjust to the effects of tariff reductions,’”’ the 
Committee says, “they cannot reasonably claim 
the permanent right to avoid adjustments where 
the national interest clearly calls for a tariff re- 
duction.” 

C.E.D. does not favor unlimited free trade, the 
committee says, emphasizing that the tariff liber- 
alization policy it recommends should be gradual 
and selective and “should be fair to those who may 
be affected adversely by tariff reduction. It should 
not damage domestic production which is truly 
essential to national security. We believe that a 
tariff policy of this kind will, on balance, streng- 
then our domestic economy and increase our na- 
tional security.” 

While most American producers, particularly 
mass-production industries, “will be affected little 
if at all by a gradual reduction in tariffs,’ the 
committee says the impact of even moderate re- 
ductions might be more serious on some, “particu- 
larly on products of the handicraft type and on a 
few agricultural commodities.” Others which 
might be affected include heavy electrical equip- 
ment, watches, woolen and worsted textiles, flat 
glass, rayon staple fibre, some chemicals and some 
machine tools. 

“In these cases it is doubly necessary to pro- 
ceed cautiously and gradually with tariff reduc- 
tions,” the Committee says. This should not mean, 
however, “to prevent any additional competition 
for domestic producers.” The committee’s view is 
that “competitve adjustments of the sort that 
might result from changes in the tariff are basical- 
ly no different, and have ordinarily been far less 
severe, than those which are continuously taking 
place within our competitive domestic economy” 
and which “are part of the growth of our produc- 
tive efficiency and of the growth of our standard of 
living.” 

Though these adjustments may at times be 
painful, they are declared to be “one of the 
sources of the dynamism of the American economy. 
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Their final effect is not to reduce average Ameri- 
can wages but to increase them. 

Nevertheless the social and economic costs of 
such adjustments must be carefully weighed in 
making tariff policy, the Committee acknow- 
ledges. 

“Situations of hardship can be anticipated and 
avoided in most cases if tariff reductions are pre- 
ceded by a careful examination of the possible 
results, product by product and industry by in- 
dustry. Where reduction of domestic output would 
be substantial and where alternative employment 
opportunities take time to develop, a gradual ap- 
proach to tariff liberalization will, in most cases, 
allow sufficient time for the necessary adjust- 
ments.” 

“The principle that persons damaged by action 
taken in the national interest should be compen- 
sated appeals to the sense of justice,” the Commit- 
tee comments, but application of that principle 
to competitive damage resulting from increased 
imports presents very difficult problems, not only 
of measuring the damage but of determining how 
much of it is directly traceable to a particular 
tariff cut. Even if such difficulties could be over- 
come, the committee questions the wisdom of 
creating a precedent which would tend “to estab- 
lish the principle that property rights can be ac- 
quired in the continuation of particular govern- 
ment policies or controls.” 

“Fortunately,” C.E.D. finds, “there exist al- 
ternatives to compensation which avoid these 
difficulties. Much help by local, state and federal 
bodies is already available to facilitate conversion 
or readjustment to more promising activities for 
firms, communities and workers affected by in- 
creased competition.” Enumerating many of the 
aids to increased diversification, C.E.D. calls for 
more vigorous use of them. 

As to arguments that tariff reductions may 
handicap U.S. defense capabilities, the Committee 
says: 

“All Americans agree that production and pro- 
ductive capacity essential to national security 
should be safeguarded from damage which may 
result from import competition as tariffs are 
lowered. However, what production or capacity 
is essential to national security is a difficult matter 
of judgment. 

“Our belief is that only production or produc- 
tive capacity which would be indispensable in time 
of national emergency, and which could not readi- 
ly be built up after the onset of the emergency, 
can properly be included in this category. 

“Even where damage to essential capacity or 
output would result from a tariff cut, continued 
tariff protection is not necessarily the best means 
of preventing it.” Other methods might be prefer- 
able in certain cases, such as standby military 
contracts, direct subsidies, or government stock- 
piling. 

C.E.D. is a non-profit, non-political economic 
research and education organization founded in 
1942. Its membership is composed of 150 of the 
country’s leaders in industry, finance and educa- 
tion. Its research and policy committee, whose 
chairman is Frazar B. Wilde of Hartford, president 
of the Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., is 
charged with making objective studies of import- 
ant national economic issues in an attempt to 
determine policies which will keep living stand- 
ards, employment and production at high levels. 


———BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





One way of decreasing the per capita burden 
of federal public debt, it seems, is to increase the 
population. And that’s exactly what has been 
happening. The public debt has been growing— 
it stands at $279 billion today—but population 
has grown also, with the statistical result that 
the per capita share of debt has actually dropped 
from $1,905 in 1946 to a mere $1,702 today. Our 
children and grandchildren are taking up their in- 
heritance, as of course we all knew they would 
have to. 
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Foreign Commentary... 





Russian Competition 


Pravda, one of Russia’s official 
newspapers, said in its issue of Jan. 
8 that at least 100,000 more “volun- 
teers’’ are needed for the project to 
reclaim fallow and virgin land for 
cereal production in Soviet Asia and 
Siberia. 

M. Khrushchev, first secretary of 
the Communist party’s central com- 
mittee, addressing a gathering of 
men and women about to leave for 
Siberia, advised them to settle down 
there and raise families. Every couple 
should have at least three children, 
he said, because the more people 
there are, the stronger will Russia 
be. He asserted, “If we add 100 mil- 
lion people to our 200 million inhabi- 
tants, it will still be too few.” 

The first secretary did not say too 
few for what. But it’s no $64 ques- 
tion. His speech points up the major 
effort now being made by the Com- 
munists to hike their wheat produc- 
tion as well as their numerical 
strength. If targets are hit, Russia 
could become a major competitor for 
the hard wheat trade _ currently 
served by North America. Estimates 
prepared by officials of the U.S. For- 
eign Agricultural Service indicate 
that Russia grew more wheat during 
1954 than any other country. This 
was achieved despite adverse weather 
in the regular growing areas for it 
was the new acreages in Siberia that 
boosted production, Production was 
estimated at 1,300 million bushels 
from an acreage of more than 120 
million. The U.S. ranks second in pro- 
duction with 960 million bushels from 
53.7 million acres. Noteworthy is the 
fact that Communist China was third 
with 800 million bushels. 

Only the mammoth industrial pro- 
duction of the U.S. stands between 
the free world and communism, in- 
ternational commentators. say. ‘The 
remark can be extended to include 
bread grain for in this important 
commodity the Russians could one 
day hold the world to ransom. A 
major crop failure in North America 
and the Russians could have a near 
monopoly. 


Negotiations 


The Russians are already probing 
for a bigger share of Europe’s wheat 
trade. Currently, the demand cannot 
be fulfilled but rest assured the plans 
are being made. At the recently held 
agricultural committee session of the 
United Nations’ Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe in Geneva, the ex- 
pansion of east-west trade was high 
on the agenda. The committee said it 
was in favor of long term bilateral 
trade agreements. Many countries 
represented at the meeting, including 
those from eastern Europe under Rus- 
sian domination, presented lists of 
agricultural products they wish to 
place on the market. Grain was in- 
cluded. Current production is such 
that implementation this year or 
even next would be impossible. Yet 
it cannot be denied that economic 
supremacy is an accepted Communist 
way to world conquest. Control of 
bread grain supplies could be a means 
to that end. 


War 


Revolutions and wars play havoc 
with the flour trade. Right now inter- 


ruptions to shipments are feared be- 
cause of the prevailing scuffle be- 
tween Costa Rica and Nicaragua. 
Both are important flour buyers from 
the U.S. and Canada. 

The flour milling industry is of 
little importance in these countries, 
reliance being placed on imported 
supplies. Both have virtually given up 
the idea of being self supporting in 
wheat for they are not wheat grow- 
ing countries no more than Canada is 
a coffee growing country. 

In the crop year 1953-54 Costa 
Rica took 40,000 bu. wheat and 101,- 
184 bbl. flour from Canada. Nicaura- 
gua took no wheat but imported 66,- 
783 bbl. flour. The U.S. made sub- 
stantial sales, too. 


World Food Bank 


Costa Rica is also in the news be- 
cause of its advocacy of a proposal 
to form a world food reserve. The 
economic committee of the United 
Nations passed a resolution propos- 
ing that further study be given to 
the plan. The vote was 43 in favor, 
none against and one abstention. Ab- 
staining was the U.S. because its dele- 
gate thought the proposal for a world 
reserve had already been thoroughly 
studied. Assured, too, in the final 
stages will be Britain’s opposition. 
The British have no stomach for 
world food banks. They fear the ef- 
fect on their position as the world’s 
largest food importers. 


The Costa Rican proposal is aimed 
at the prevention of any reduction in 
production and the stimulation of 
consumption; the establishment of in- 
ternational foodstuffs prices; the pro- 
motion of exchanges of regional and 
seasonal surpluses and the encourage- 
ment, with due regard to the main 
factors affecting the national econo- 
my of each country, of the transfer 
of the production of foodstuffs to the 
areas in which they can be raised 
most cheaply and efficiently. The 
bank would also be charged with the 
handling of any serious shortages 
that may temporarily affect any sec- 
tor of the world population. 


British Progress 


Sir Winston Churchill’s Conserva- 
tive party, in a review of the pro- 
gress achieved since its election to 
government office in October, 1951, 
points out that it took over at a time 
when agricultural expansion was 
practically at a standstill, with a 
downward trend evident in some 
spheres. In the last three years, how- 
ever, the Conservatives claim to have 
been instrumental in expanding agri- 
cultural production 60% above its 
prewar level. 

Controls, imposed in wartime and 
retained by the former Socialist ad- 
ministration, were partly responsible 
for the slowdown. Now the freedom 
of the individual has been restored. 
Cereals are sold on the open market 
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at the best price they can command. 
If the average price received by the 
industry, as a whole, is below the 
standard price guaranteed by the 
government, the farmers receive a 
deficiency payment amounting to the 
difference between the two, accord- 
ing to the quantity sold of wheat 
and rye, and according to the acreage 
grown for oats and barley. 

Despite their criticism of the Brit- 
ish millers, the farmers generally 
are satisfied with the deal they get 
and advocates of Socialistic controls 
will not find a ready acceptance. Once 
bitten, twice shy is the farmers’ 
motto. 

Canada gains from this policy. 
Britain needs strong wheat to bolster 
the soft domestic wheat going into 
the millers’ grists. Irrespective of any 
agreement, international, bilateral 
or otherwise, Britain will still take 
more than 50% of its wheat require- 
ments from Canada. 
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Consumer Price Index 


WINNIPEG — Lower food prices 
reacted against higher rents in No- 
vember to bring a drop of one-fifth 
of a point in the Canadian consumer 
price index to 116.6 from 116.8. In its 
most recent release, the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics pointed out that 
there had been no change in the in- 
dex since August which was the long- 
est continuous period of stability in 
nine years. The index is based on 1949 
prices equalling 100. At 116.6 the No- 
vember index was higher than the 
same month a year ago when it was 
115.8 but still lower than the peak 
of 118.2 reached in December 1951. 








Canadian Comment... By George E. Swarbreck 





Two Problems 

The Canadian wheat grower is 
faced with two serious problems, ac- 
cording to James Richardson & Sons, 
Ltd., the grain merchanting firm. 

One is the increasing tendency in 
importing countries to encourage by 
subsidies and other measures the na- 
tive production and, in some cases, 
the export of wheat. The growing of 
wheat in many of the European coun- 
tries is uneconomical and the land 
should be used for the production of 
feed grain, the Richardson firm com- 
ments. However, the national fear of 
insecurity and the political problems 
involved in making any change ham- 
per any reversal of policy. These poli- 
cies of subsidies and restrictive meas- 
ures interfere with international 
trade just as much as do high tariff 
barriers. 

One solution, put forward by Rich- 
ardsons, is for the Canadian govern- 
ment to make every effort in inter- 
national negotiations to encourage 
freer acceptance of imported wheat. 

The second problem is the very 
marked change in the dietary habits 
of the people of North America and 
Western Europe. With full employ- 
ment and high wages people demand 
more meat and dairy products. One 
answer to this problem lies in in- 
creasing the subsistence level and 
earning power of the people in under 
developed countries. There has been 
ample evidence that, given the oppor- 
tunity, these people would turn to 
wheat as a welcome addition to their 
diet. Consequently, the efforts of the 
U.S. and the U.N. to raise the stand- 


ard of living in many of these coun- 
tries will be watched with consider- 
able interest by the Canadian farmer, 
the Richardson report concludes. 


Potatoes Short 


Bad growing conditions have ad- 
versely affected the production of po- 
tatoes in Canada. Supplies will be 
short and the price is expected to 
rise to a point where considerable 
consumer sales resistance will be ex- 
perienced. This points to an increase 
in the usage of bread and other bak- 
ery goods in the next few months, 
according to a view expressed by 
John S. Peach, western representa- 
tive of the National Council of the 
Baking Industry, after an examina- 
tion of the trends of former years. 


Price Cut 


Traders do not think that the cut 
of 1¢ bu. in the Canadian Wheat 
Board’s selling price of wheat at Van- 
couver will do much to speed up 
clearances from the west coast. 

The price differential between the 
Lakehead and Vancouver was fixed at 
7¢ bu. in February, 1953 to give east- 
ern shippers a better competitive po- 
sition, Since then the differential has 
steadily receded. West coast traders 
have complained about a serious loss 
of business as a result cf this govern- 
ment imposed policy, with inflated 
freight costs adding to the difficulties. 
It is felt that the Pacific price will 
have to decline a few more cents 
relative to the Lakehead price to aid 
business. 

The Churchill price is now 10¢ 


above the Lakehead price and it is 
understood that the recent sale of 
about 12 million bushels through this 
port was made at the present level. 
This means that Canadian millers 
shipping through St. Lawrence ports 
will not have cause to object to a 
disparity in price which, last fall, was 
substantial because of the relatively 
cheaper wheat available through 
Churchill. 


Grade Change 


The Canadian parliament is to re- 
ceive a proposal for amending the 
Canada Grain Act in respect of No. 3 
Amber Durum wheat. The committee 
on eastern and western grain stand- 
ards recommended that the grade 
requirements be raised and the stipu- 
lations strengthened. Grades for soy- 
beans are also to be set out more 
clearly, if the recommendations are 
acted upon. 


Another amendment to the act pro- 
vides for the appointment of four as- 
sistant commissioners to the Board 
of Grain Commissioners. Currently 
there are three commissioners, repre- 
senting, Alberta, Saskatchewan and 
Manitoba. Under the new arrange- 
ment Saskatchewan will get two as- 
sistants. 


The proposals also call for boosts 
in the salaries of chief grain com- 
missicner D. G. McKenzie and for 
the other two commissioners, John 
Vallance and Roy W. Milner. The 
chief commissioner’s salary will rise 
by $1,000 to $15,000 a year and. the 
others will be hiked from $12,000 to 
$13,500. 
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~~ MERCHANTS 


Processors of 


LINSEED SOYBEAN 
OILCAKE OILCAKE 
MEAL MEAL 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 


LIMITED 
TORONTO CANADA 








Wo. CHARLICK, LTD. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
Specializing In Exports 
ADELAIDE, SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
Cables: “‘Cityflour’’ Adelaide 








E. D. SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


Exporters 


FLOUR + FEED + SEED GRAIN 
SCREENINGS 
Over 30 Years’ Experience Your Guar- 
antee of Service 
TORONTO 1, CANADA 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 











=m ©. PRAT 
Exporter 


FLOUR, CEREALS, FEEDS 
18 Toronto Street 


TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 








Cable -MILPRODS 
MILLING PRODUCTS LTD. 


P. O. B. 767 


Address Winnipeg 


Winnipeg, Man., Canada 
Exporters of 


Grain, Flour and Allied Products 








TRADE PROPOSALS 


(Continued from page 9) 





so many dollars of imports the local 
home industry will probably suffer in 
loss of domestic markets and reduced 
wages for the home industry. 

The other side of the coin is the 
difficult problem of explaining how 
freer access to the U.S. market by 
foreign commodities and products by 
which the foreign nation obtains dol- 
lars to spend here carries a favorable 
reaction throughout the entire na- 
tion, expanding commerce at home 
and aiding in the maintenance of pay- 
rolls. 

In the van of support for more 
liberal tariff and trading conditions 
are the large mass production indus- 
tries which have developed produc- 
tion techniques for mass markets 
and to which the foreign imports are 
of little consequence. Leaders in the 
fight for a protectionist policy are 
the textile industries, chinaware and 
chemicals and fabricators of metal 
goods. 

Favoring the administration in this 
fight for more liberal conditions of 
world trade is the time element. This 
measure is the first in order of busi- 
ness by Congress, whereas during the 
last two sessions opponents gained 
the advantage of postponement until 
late in the sessions when they could 
gain a compromise of short term ex- 
tensions of the existing law. 

It is unlikely that these hearings 
will uncover anything new on this 
subject which has been the object of 
national controversy since the early 
days of the republic. Perhaps the only 
change will be a new alignment of 
forces and a restatement of old argu- 
ments. 

However, it appears that the ad- 
ministration holds a temporary ad- 
vantage as it can probably draw on 
the Democratic leadership for sup- 
port plus substantial following from 
the liberal side of the Republican 
Party. 
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SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 


Quaker Super Quaker 
Royal Seal Ivory 


Cable Address: “KWAKER” 









The Quaker Oats Company 


OF CANADA LIMITED 
Export Dept., Peterborough, Ontario, Canada 


Finest Quality 
CANADIAN | 
FLOUR 


Canada’s finest wheat, 
carefully processed at 
Quaker’s modern mills, 
assures you of depend- 
able flours for every 
baking purpose. 





WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 


Holyrood Saxon 
Banquet 


Mills at Peterborough & Saskatoon 






















There is a lot to be said for 


GOOD JUDGMENT 





Good judgment has guided Ogilvie Flour Mills for 
more than a century and a half of leadership in the mill- 
ing of fine flour. It’s good judgment that causes Ogilvie 
to select only the choicest wheat. . . that combines their 
skill and knowledge with some of the most modern 
milling equipment in the world, to produce the unvary- 
ing high quality that their customers expect of the name 
“Ogilvie”. 

Ogilvie Flour Mills intend to continue using good 
judgment ... the same good judgment that tells you 
it’s wise to buy quality! 
















































































Manufacturers of Ogilvie Flour—Ogilvie Ready Mixes 
—Ogilvie Vita-B Wheat Germ Cereal—Ogilvie Oats 
—Ogilvie “Miracle” Feeds for livestock and poultry. 


THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 


Mills at: Montreal—Fort William— Winnipeg— Medicine Hat—Edmonton 
Cable Address: OGILVIE MONTREAL—all codes used 





Mut at SasKATOON, Sask., CANADA 


nl 


Sa.es OFFIce 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
Cable Address: “FortTaarry” BOX 2199 Oodes: Bentley'’s— Riverside 














AMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 
GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 


@ WEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA ¢@ 


Domestic & Export Offices: TORONTO, MONTREAL, WINNIPEG, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 


sya: @ FLOUR MILLS 


Canadian Hard Spring att Ay Cam Lerma CL 


SALES OFFICES: Royal Bank Building, Toronto, Ontario 
CABLE ADDRESS: TOPNOTCH, TORONTO 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-Ib. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the principal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing centers. 
They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account high or low 
extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


Central West 


Chicago: New flour business de- 
creased considerably in the central 
states during the week ending Jan. 
15, following a week of fairly good 
buying. Total sales were estimated at 
around 100% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity. 

Mills were generally agreed that 
directions were good for the period, 
with running time in most cases five 
days. Trade for the week consisted al- 
most entirely of small orders to cover 
current needs, interspersed with a 
few of fair size from bakers and 
jobbers that did not participate in 
the surge of buying the previous 
week. Bakers generally were covered 
fairly well ahead, and the trade is 
of the opinion that only a softening 
of prices will revive buying interest. 

Family flour directions were re- 
ported excellent. Mills agreed that 
the week was a normal one and equiv- 
alent to a year ago and also expected 
to see good directions continue well 
into February. 

Soft wheat mills reported a no- 
ticeable pick-up in buying, especially 
of the cracker-cookie variety. There 
also was a sprinkling of sales to 
blenders, as well as some interme- 
diate grades of cake flour sold. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Spring top pat- 
ent $6.85@7.15, standard $6.70@ 
7.05, clear $5.90@6.55; hard winter 
short $6.40@6.65, 95% patent $6 30@ 
6.55, clear $5.55@5.59; family flour 
$8.15; soft winter short $7.06@7.70, 
standard $6.36@6.97, clear $5.70@ 
5.96. 

St. Louis: Local mills report that 
flour business was very quiet last 
week. Mills were receiving only a 
fair number of small orders, and they 
were not expecting any change in the 
near future. Family flour sales were 
in a reasonably consistent number 
but were limited. 

Quotations Jan. 14: In 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family, top soft patent $6.95, 
top hard $8, ordinary $6.50. In 100-Ib. 
papers: Bakers, cake $7.55, pastry 
$5.80, soft straights $5.80, clears 
$5.40; hard winter short patent $6.45, 
standard $6.30, clears $5.55; spring 


short $7.20, standard ‘$7.10, clears 
$6.90. 
East 
Buffalo: Flour sales turned dull 


last week after the previous week’s 
good go-around in both spring and 
Kansas wheat flours. 

Spring wheat flour declined 4¢ 
but Kansas wheat flour edged up 2¢. 
Clear flours were unchanged, and 
sales were nominal. 

Soft wheat flours—both cake and 
pastry—-were unchanged. Sales were 
limited as consumers are pretty well 
booked in these items. 

General Mills’ plant here has been 
observing the 75th anniversary of its 
“Gold Medal” flour. The rise of “Gold 
Medal” flour parallels the rise of 
Buffalo's leadership in the flour mill- 
ing industry, for it is here that Gen- 
eral Mills established the world’s 
largest flour mill. 

A good deal of wheat export ac- 


tivity is expected to occur during 
the next 10 days. 

Flour output here last week was 
above a year ago but off somewhat 
from the previous week’s exception- 
ally high production. Mill running 
time ranged from five to seven days. 
One large mill curtailed output for 
plant purposes. 

Quotations Jan. 14: Spring family 
$8.30, high gluten $7.86@8.01, short 
$7.41@7.56, standard $7.36@7.46, 
straight $7.31, first clear $6.68@6.71; 
hard winter short $7.13@7.20, stand- 
ard $7@7.03, first clear $6.03@6.70; 
soft winter short patent $8.21@8.24, 
standard $7.39@7.51, straight $6.15@ 
6 21, first clear $5.31@5.55. 


New York: Baker and jobber in- 
terest in spring and southwestern 
wheat bakery flours was held to a 
minimum on local flour markets last 
week. Expanded bookings and ex- 
tended coverages in both flour types 
the previous week resulted in most 
buyers holding suffcient balances to 
last them well through the first quar- 
ter. 

Only small scattered lots were or- 
dered and these were taken up as 
needed. Directions have remained 
fair. 

Significant price changes were ab- 
sent in both spring and southwestern 
wheat bakery flours. Spring wheat 
bakery types ended the week down 
3¢ and southwestern wheat bakery 
flours advanced 2¢. It is generally felt 
that additional extended commit- 
ments will not occur within the near 
future unless a substantial price de- 
cline takes place. 

Hope for expanded farmer market- 
ing of wheat has all but faded. Wheat 


prices have remained at discount be- 
low loan and quantities placed into 
the loan by Jan. 31 are expected to 
be large. 

Activity in cake grades was slow. 
Bookings were small and held to re- 
placements for immediate and near- 
by. 

Quotations Jan. 14: Spring family 
flour $8.40, high glutens $7.88@7.98, 
standard patents $7.33@7.43, clears 
$6.70@7.05; southwestern short pat- 
ents $7@7.10, standard patents $6.80 
@6.90; high ratio soft winters $6.75 
@8.05, straights $5.85@6.15. 

Boston: Flour trading was ex- 
tremely dull in the local market last 
week with very little interest being 
shown in the price action by either 
potential buyers or sellers. Prices 
moved into relatively narrow range 
with very little daily fluctuation. 
Springs were unchanged to a cent 
higher for the week. Hard winters 
advanced 3¢. Soft wheat flour price 
moves were also on the minor side, 
with Pacific soft wheat flour being 
the only grade to show any price 
change for the week, a 5¢ decline. 

Dealers reported that the current 
dullness was not surprising after the 
active market participation a week 
earlier. Only a few sales were report- 
ed, and they were of a fill-in nature. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Spring short 
patents $7.45@7.55, standards $7.35 
@7.45, high gluten $7.90@8, first 
clears $6.72@7.02; hard winter short 
patents $7.02@7.12, standards $6.82 
6.92; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.62 
@6.92, eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.87@6.12, high ratio $6.77@8.17; 
family $8.42. 

Philadelphia: Price-wise the local 





WHEAT AGREEMENT SALES—1954-55 


Cumulative Transactions in Wheat and Flour Recorded in the Crop Year 1954-55, 


Through Jan. 


7, 1955 


(1,000 Metric Tons in Wheat Equivalent) 




















Importing -—U.8.——>" Australia -—Canada— ——Totals Combined 
countries— Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wheat Flour Wh.-F! 
Austria 10.5 . 59.3 a 69.8 69 8 
Belgium ...-..... 75.8 7.1 258.0 11.2 333.8 18.3 352.1 
Bolivia ......-..- 28.4 5 a bee avo he 28.4 5.5 33.9 
| ene 200.0 ax nae 200.0 ‘= 200.0 
COVlOM ...-cecceee _ a 94.1 ee 94.1 94.1 
Costa Rica ...... ee 11.2 wate 8.8 bes 20.0 20.0 
BOE “aciseess 23.2 64.6 0.1 17.9 43.3 82. 125.8 
Denmark .... as kee ae - o0 
Dom. Republic me | 6.0 3.7 J 9.7 9.8 
MEOMRGOr ©. ose vece 3.4 1 1 1 28.5 2 28.7 
SS ee ae - ce 10.2 10.2 
El Salvador ,.... 1.5 6.9 rt 4.1 1.5 11.0 12.5 
Germany ........ 375.4 oe 140.2 9.7 sts 55.3 vue 55 
_ 133.6 ee : . a 133.6 ie 
Guatemala. ...... see 26.0 ee 9.9 oe 35.9 
oo ae ‘3 19.8 i 5.0 ‘ 24.8 8 
Honduras . 6 2.6 : P| 6 2.9 5 
Ieeland ... 2 3 ants 4 2 BS 9 
ae 24.5 ° 161.0 49.9 tubs 535.4 or 535.4 
Indonesia ie 2.1 . 8.8 ‘4 ‘ ane 60.9 60.9 
EPOIAMG © os ce ccares 10.3 27.4 80.4 or 118.1 * 118.1 
BOPOEE. - » censecscce 76.6 aF ? 50.3 ere 126.9 ss 26.9 
rer o< nia am ; dc ‘s : 
MINOR 5b o:t.0-4.0.0-4-4.0 270.3 . : 405.7 site de 676.0 on 676.0 
SOPEAR ccsccceces eee ee ee coe cee ee 
ree So a5 eee ive ° 
SO eer 17.7 9.1 4 ‘ee 9.1 18.1 27.2 
| Se 4 Se an % 5 ) 
ET ee ee ads wa < rae vo eee ° . 
Netherlands ...... 111.2 81.1 17.5 269.8 6.3 398.5 87.4 485.9 
New Zealand .... See “3 129.0 ‘ ‘ 129.0 8 130.8 
Nicaragua ....... aA 3.3 e< 3.3 ve 6.6 6.6 
OPW 2 <8s\0069<' 74.2 25.5 75.¢ , 149.8 25.5 175 
a Ee Pa 4.4 3.5 ‘ 7.9 7.9 
PU: accreacceiees 20.3 ws a 20.3 ~T 20.3 
Philippines ...... nee 49.7 { 69.7 soe 119.8 119.8 
oe | re 39.8 19.2 8.4 2 2.1 1,4 50.3 20.8 72.2 
Saudi Arabia .... 3 5.5 ‘ ae 3 5.5 5.8 
EE nee 7 “i 260 al ‘ 
Switzerland ...... ‘sare 173.7 wed 173.7 jas 173.7 
South Africa .... 55.9 152.4 aod 208.3 bids 208.3 
Vatican City ..... 10.1 ed “a 10.1 10.1 
Venezuela ....... 5 34.9 =e 50.4 5 85 85.8 
Yugoslavia. ...... a 98.5 98.5 P 98.5 
, on re ar 1,546.7 393.9 792.6 155.7 2,060.6 196.1 4,399.9 +755.9 #5,155.8 


tIncludes 10,200 metric tons of flour sold by France to Egypt, the only sale 


by France, **Less than .100. 


recorded 





flour market gave an uneven per- 
formance last week, although fluctu- 
ations were principally within a 5¢ 
sack range. Except for some moder- 
ate takings of springs, dealings were 
spiritless. 

Indications were that it would re- 
quire a substantial reduction in cost 
to touch off any real acceleration in 
bookings. Most bakers seemed to be 
fairly well supplied as a result of 
recent acquisitions. Some have cov- 
ered their needs through the first 
quarter—so are not purchase-minded 
now. 

The early week takings of springs 
were principally by those who felt 
that they had fallen behind competi- 
tors and preferred to have more of 
this type on the books. Another stim- 
ulant was a report that a price in- 
crease was in the offing, something 
which did not occur to put springs 
5¢ higher. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Spring high 
gluten $7.85@7.95, short patent $7.35 


@7.45, standard $7.30@7.40, first 
clear $690@7; hard winter short 
patent $6.90@7, standard $6.80G 
6.90; soft winter western $5.80@ 
6.05, nearby $5.40@5.55. 

Pittsburgh: Last week brought 
very little buying interest in all 


flours. The calls for quotations were 
slim and neither lower prices nor the 
threat of higher flour prices created 
any remedy for the apathy. 

Here and there a purchase of small 
volume was made for immediate 
needs and delivery. Family patents of 
both advertised and unadvertised 
brands had nominal sale. 

Directions were slow to good. 

Both large and small bakeries 
seem well supplied with flour for 
at least a 60-day period ahead, while 
some have commitments which run 
until March and April and a few ex- 
tend until May. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Hard Kansas 


patent $6.47@6.85, medium patent 
$6.52@6.90, short patent $6.57@7; 


spring standard patent $7.11@7.39, 
medium patent $7.16@7.44, short pat- 
ent $7.21@7.49, clears $6.55@6.80, 
high gluten $7.61@7.94; family pat- 
ents, advertised brands $8@8.30, 
other brands $7.65@7.89; pastry and 
cake flours $5.80@7.94. 


South 


New Orleans: Flour business was 
exceptionally slow last week, with 
little interest shown by buyers. The 
greater-number apparently wish to 
remain on the sidelines awaiting fur- 
ther developments. 

Sales represented only moderate 
amounts and were confined princi- 
pally to hard winters for the baking 
and jobbing trades. The majority of 
the trade has some flours booked and 
appears to be content to carry on 
with these commitments for the time 
being. 


The strengthening of northern 


springs deterred further purchasing 
since most of the trade entered the 
market recently on a lower basis. 
Cracker and cookie manufacturers 
showed little interest in soft winters 
and were hesitant about purchasing 
even to cover replacements at the 
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present advanced prices. Cake flour 
sales were very quiet, with little in- 
terest shown by this trade. 

Shipping directions held up very 
well and could be considered good. 
Stocks on hand continue to show .a 
gradual increase and, while not yet 
heavy, are sufficient to take care of 
present demand. 

Inquiries on export flour were 
more active from both Europe and 
the Americas, with some _ small 
amounts being worked. 

Quotations Jan. 14: Hard winter 
bakery short patent $6.45@6.65, 
standard $6.30@6.45, first clear $5.20 
@5.60; spring wheat bakery short 
patent $7.15@7.30, standard $6.90@ 
7.25, first clear $6.25@6.95, high glu- 
ten $7.50@7.85; soft wheat short pat- 
ent $5.95@6.25, straight $5.60@5.85, 
first clear $5.90@6.25, high ratio cake 
$6.25 @6.65; Pacific Coast cake $7.10 
@7.35, pastry $6.50@6.60. 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market contin- 
ued quiet last week with the pre- 
vious week’s buying flurry apparent- 
ly having spent itself. There was no 
new export business, and domestic 
users are fairly well taken care of 
for the time being. Prices were un- 
changed, and the grind fell off slight- 
ly, reflecting lack of interest in the 
consuming trade. Family patent $8.10, 
bluestem $7.27, bakery $7.48, pastry 
$6.43. 

Portland: Flour bookings in the 
Pacific Northwest continued at a 
moderate pace last week. The Army 
purchased 63,000 sacks, the business 
going to a couple of mills. There is 
a scattering amount of export flour 
bookings to the Philippines and South 
Pacific, but aggregate volume does 
not make too much of a dent in mill- 
ing production. Domestic buyers 
have shown more interest since the 
turn of the year with inventories 
down in most cases. Quotations Jan. 
14: High gluten $7.49, all Montana 
$7.36, fancy hard wheat clears $7.47, 
bluestem bakers $7.32, cake $7.43, 
pastry $6.53, pie $6.13, whole wheat 
100% $6.78, graham $6.44, cracked 
wheat $6.16. 


Canada 


Toronto-Montreal: The British 
millers upped their prices for both 
national 80% extraction and for 72% 
extraction by two shillings, equiva- 
lent to 28¢, for the week beginning 
Jan. 17. National is now quoted at 
97 or $13.71 at the official rate of 
exchange of $2.80 to the pound sterl- 
ing, and 72% extraction at 101/— 
or $14.14 with additions of 28¢ for 
outer zone deliveries. 

Trade generally for the Canadian 
mills is slow, and the freight short- 
age still persists. Regular outlets 
are taking normal supplies, but there 
is no indication of abnormal business 
other than to be worked for the 
Canadian government under the Co- 
lombo plan for commonwealth aid. 

The domestic market is steady 
with competition still intense. Quo- 
tations Jan. 15: Top patent springs 
for use in Canada $11@11.50, less 
cash discounts, 98’s cottons, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. Bakers $8.60@9.10 bbl. 
less cash discounts, papers, mixed 
cars with 30¢ bbl. added for cartage 
where used. 

Some limited sales of winter wheat 
flour have been recorded, but the 
price level in the U.K. market is too 
high to allow expansion. Quotations 
Jan. 15: Export $3.95 per 100 Ib., 
f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. 

The price of winter wheat has 
rocketed, and farmers are now being 
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persuaded to throw stocks onto the 
market. The demand, slightly im- 
proved, is being met. Quotations Jan. 
15: $1.58@1.60 bu., f.o.b. shipping 
points. 

Winnipeg: Flour mills in Western 
“Canada continue to operate to capa- 
city and stocks are not accumulating. 
Domestic trade is fairly good, and 
there appears to be no post-holiday 
lull. Export business worked in flour 
for the week ended Jan. 13 totalled 
109,000 bbl., compared with 350,000 
the previous week. Most of the busi- 
ness was in small lots and the week’s 
total ‘included only 39,000 bbl. for 
IWA destinations. Prices remain un- 
changed, but there is some uncer- 
tainty as to future trend. 

Quotations Jan. 15: Top patent 
springs for delivery between Fort 
William and the British Columbia 
boundary $11@11.60; second patents 
$10.50@11.20, second patents to bak- 
ers $9.65@9.95. All prices cash car- 
lots. 

Vancouver: Some export business 
in flour across the Pacific is reported 
by mills shipping from this coast but 
the volume is still spotty. 

Outside of the main outlet for Ca- 
nadian flour in the Pacific, the Phil- 
ippine Islands, demand is reported 
only fair. Australian competition is 
becoming more active again follow- 
ing the long ship strike in Australia. 
Now it is reported that Australian 
mills are offering far below the best 
North American ideas and as a re- 
sult are getting a good share of the 
business. This condition applies to the 
area around Malaya and Indonesia. 
Thailand buying in Canadian flour is 
fair as is Hong Kong, but Singapore 
demand is reported lower. 

It is* understood that Canadian 
mills have been asked to tender on 
4,000 tons of flour for Ceylon under 
the Colombo Plan setup with options 
of shipping from either coast. It 
would be a good average grade of 
flour. 

The situation in the Philippines is 
again reported very mixed. (See story 
elsewhere in this issue.) The effect 
of all these moves and counter moves 
is to slow up buying on the part of 
Manila importers. 

Domestic business is quiet, with 
prices unchanged. For hard wheat 
grinds, cash car quotations: First pat- 
ents $11.10 in 98’s jutes; bakers’ pat- 
ents $10.05 in paper bags and $10.15 
in cottons; western pastry to the 
trade $13.90 and western cake flour 


$14.25. 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: The market remains 
quiet, with prices off $1@1.50 ton for 
the week ending Jan. 17. Production 
continues good, with buyers taking 
only modest quantities for nearby. 
Quotations Jan. 17: Bran $4150@42, 
standard midds. $41.50@42, flour 
midds. $45.50@46, red dog $47. 

Kansas City: Demand is slower, 
with better flour operations improv- 
ing offerings. Thus, the market is 
lower, and on Jan. 17 bran was $39.25 
@40 sacked, Kansas City, and shorts 
$43.50@44.50 sacked, Kansas City. 

Oklahoma City: There was poor 
demand last week for all classes of 
millfeed. Prices closed $1 lower on 
bran and $1.50 lower on shorts. Quo- 
tations, straight cars, Jan. 14: bran 
$42.25 @43.25, mill run $44.63@45.63, 
shorts $47@48; mixed or pool cars 
$1 higher on all classes. 

Ft. Worth: Offerings last week 
were rather limited, but demand was 
only fair and supply and demand 
about a standoff. Quotations Jan. 14: 
bran $49@50, gray shorts $52.50@ 
53.50, delivered Texas common points, 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. (Canadian quotations in barrels 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery: 


patent 
gluten 


Spring family 
Spring top 
Spring high 
Spring short 
Spring standard 
Spring straight 
Spring first clear ...... 
Hard winter family 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter first clear 
Hard winter standard 
Soft winter family 


Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter standard 
Soft winter straight 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white 

Rye flour, dark . 
Granular blend, bulk 


Spring family 


Spring high gluten 
Spring short 

Spring standard 

Spring first clear P . 
Hard winter high gluten 
Hard winter short 

Hard winter standard 
Hard winter first clear 
Soft winter short patent 
Soft winter straight : 
Soft winter first clear 
Rye flour, white ..... 
Rye flour, dark 


Semolina blend, bulk 


Family patent 
Bluestem . ; 
Bakery grades 
Pastry Sid 











of 196 Ib.) 
Chicago Mpls. Kans. City ¢St. Louis Buffalo 
$...@ . $6.84@8.05 $...@ 8...@ $...@8.30 
rere 6.85 @7.15 coe @ ons roe@ . a ..@ 
eer -@ 7.15 @7.26 .@ ..@ 7.86@8.01 
@ ... 6.70@6.81 -@ .@7.20 7.41@7.56 
6.70@7.05 6.60@6.71 a -@7.10 7.36@7.46 
“oer ~~ Fe .@ @ «.. +..@7.31 
5.90@6.55 5.90@6.15 --@ > @6.90 6.68@6.71 
@8.15 +2+-@... 6.55@7.80 @8.00 »-@ . 
6.40@6.65 .@ 6.18@6.23 @6.45 7.13@7.20 
5.55@5.59 .@ 4.95@5.05 @5.55 6.03@6.70 
6,30 @6.55 .@ 6.08 @6.13 @6.30 T7.00@7.03 
a @. -@ @ 6.95 .@ 
7.06@7.70 -@ -@ a 8.21@ 
6.36 @6.97 -@ a a 7.39@ 
a -@ a @5.80 6.15@6 
5.70 @5.96 one * a @5.40 5.31@5.55 
5.02@5.15 4.75 @4.80 a @5.38 5.65 @5.75 
3.00@4.40 4.00@4.05 a 44.63 4.90@5 
a -@7.75 .@a @. .@ 
New York Phila Boston Pittsburgh ‘*New Orl. 
$ @8.40 $...@ $...@8.42 $8.00@8.30 § “ 
7.88@7.98 7 7.90@ 8.00 a 7.50 @7.85 
@ 7 7.45@7.55 7.21@7.49 7.15 @7.30 
7.33 @7.43 : 7 7.35@7.45 7.11@7.39 6.90@7.25 
6.70@7.05 6.90@7.00 6.72@7.02 6.55 @6.80 6.25@6.95 
. @ @. 9 .. 7.61@7.94 a 
.00@7.10 6.90@7.00 7.02@7.12 6.57@7.00 6.45 @6.65 
6.80@6.90 6.80@6.90 6.82@6.92 6.47@6.85 6.30@6.45 
@ a “a a 5.20 @5.60 
@ a a a 5.95@6.25 
5.85 @6.15 .@ 5.87@6.12 @ 5.60 @5.85 
@ a @.. a 5.90 @6.25 
5.45@5.60 5.45@5.55 @ 5.08@ 5.46 a 
a @ a 4.33@4.71 a 
8.62@8.72 a a @8.62 a 
Seattle Toronto **Winnipeg 
$...@8.10 Spring top patent $11.00@11.50 $11.00@11.60 
«++ @7.27 Bakers . 8.60@ 9.10 9.65@ 9.95 
- @7.48 Winter exportst @ 3.95 a 
@6.43 


*100-lb. papers. ¢100-lb. export cottons, f.a.s. Montreal-Halifax. **For delivery between 
Ft. William and British Columbia boundary. tBakery wheat flour in 100-lb. papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotations, summarized from the market reviews, are based on car- 


load lots, prompt delivery, ton, packed ‘in 100-lb. sacks, f.o.b. at 


Chi 
Bran ° as 
Standard midds. 
Flour midds. 
Red dog 


Kansas City 
$39.25 @40.00 
43.50@ 44.50 


Bran 
Shorts 


Mill run 


Toronto 
Winnipeg 


cago 


$45.50 @46.00 
46.50@47.00 42 
48.00 @50.00 
50.00@ 51.00 


$5: 


Minneapolis 


45.50 @46.( 
mw 47 


St. Louis 
48.50@ 49.6 
a 


Bran 
3.00 @56.00 
4.00@49.00 


$41.50 @42.00 
00@ 42.50 


$44.00@ 44.50 


0 
0 


0 


Buffalo 


$48.50@ 49.25 


49.00 @ 50.00 
52.50 @53.50 
10@ 53.50 






Ft. Worth 


ce 
52 


$49.00@50.00 


.00@ 53.50 


a@ 


Sho 


rts 


$56.00 @57.00 
46.00 @53.00 


indicated points: 


Philadelphia Poston 

$ @ 54.50 SI @ 58.00 
@ 55.50 @ 59.00 
a a 
@ 60.00 a 


New Orleans Seattle 


$49.00 @50.00 $ a 
54.00 @ 54.75 “" 
a @ 46.00 
Middlings 


$61.00@63.00 
51.00 @ 56.00 





GRAIN 





FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 


Closing grain futures quotations in leading markets in cents per bushel: 


Minneapolis 
May July 
Jan. 10 
Jan. 11 
Jan. 12 
Jan. 13 
Jan, 14 
Chicago 
Mar May 
Jan, 10 155% 158 
Jan. 11 154% 157% 
Jan. 12 154% 157% 
Jan. 13 . . 155 157% 
Jem. BE .as0 1 ee 157% 





c 
Ma 












WHEAT FLAXSEED 
————-Chicago——-—._ --—— Kansas City— Minneapolis 
r. May July Sept. Mar. May July Mar. May 

hard hard hard 
215% 235% 229% 217 329 333 
213% 234% 228% 216 329 
215 2353 229% 216% 329 3% 
215 229% 217% 328% 2% 
215% 229% 217% 328% 332% 
RYE OATS 

Yhicago Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicago Mpls. 
r. May May July May July Mar. May May 
121 118% 117 129% 126% 77% 75 69% 
4 22% 118% 117 130% 127% 717% 74% 69% 
® 124% 119 117% 133% 130 76% 75 69% 
% 123% 119% 117% 134 130% 76% 74% 69% 
“4 34% 119% 117% 33 129% 76% 74% 60% 








UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the U.S. as compiled by the secretary of the Chicago Board 


of Trade in bushels (000’s omitted), Jan. 8, 
7—Wheat—, 








-—Corn——. - 
1954 1955 1954 
4,614 2,508 2,598 
100 ee ‘ 
14,887 7,116 3,690 
2,699 1,814 1,811 
13,760 10,667 6,513 
894 1,697 
36,469 4,917 2,087 
41,071 12 25 
16,633 231 230 
3,341 a0 
22,732 . 
3,413 3, 1,493 
35,444 2,635 2,229 
3,050 465 119 
24,895 1,950 6,319 
714 386 385 
1,358 194 132 
17,050 ee es 
16,916 3,672 3,812 
812 402 156 
1,473 1,137 629 
1,672 2,021 827 
5,399 1,648 404 
3,736 3,074 3,022 
17,844 o- 27 


—Oats— 
1955 1954 
30 
2,411 4,874 
165 
2,609 2,936 
1,055 
4,187 1,203 
353 346 
175 279 
126 106 
759 224 
4,890 3,902 
515 4 
1,327 574 
77 és 
262 135 
320 261 
206 666 





1955 
Baltimore 4,163 
Boston 394 
Buffalo ..--+seeeeeee 16,032 
A float 9,829 
CRICRHO 2.2. ercccece 11,743 
Afloat 716 
Duluth . 30,170 
Afloat 2,335 
Eni@ ...-:-. 49,754 
Bt. Worth ...cssreees 35,146 
Galveston ...+-seeeee 2,406 
Hutchinson 27,580 
Indianapolis ........+-. 4,376 
Kansas City ......+-. 36,621 
Milwaukee”) ...«--+«+> 2,580 
Minneapolis ...... 30,024 
New Orleans eocenee 866 
New York -oseee 2,838 
ABeGt . cs cvocscccs 16,150 
Omaha nina. ave 
Peoria ae 6 ob SRO 1,052 
Philadelphia ......++- 2,217 
Blioux City ...sssecces 2,090 
St. Joseph .......+.- 19,193 
St. Lamie ...-scrtes 10,138 
Wichita .....e++-. 23,068 
Totals ...+++- 





358,625 290,976 49,982 36,208 18,417 16,567 10,236 


and the corresponding date of year ago 


--—Rye— -—Barley— 
1955 19564 1955 1954 
59 11 110 
603 262 1,008 “91 
215 1,304 263 
6,533 4,499 140 848 
1,014 4,677 ~ : 
828 688 5,440 1,517 
17 7 30 36 
154 128 18 18 
1,22 2,400 
540 414 3,743 3,465 
212 18 ° 
29 1 
3 17 i2 51 
10 : es 104 
33 146 9 
10 ee 9 
37 48 
12 60 








10,713 13,582 


9,630 
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Milwaukee Sentinel Phot 


COMPLETES MODERNIZATION—Six months of renovation and the con- 
struction of new facilities have resulted in the appearance shown above for 
the Milwaukee Grain Exchange. The trading chamber, grain inspection fa- 
cilities and administrative offices benefited by the program. A feature story 
on page 11 of the Dec. 14, 1954, issue, The Northwestern Miller, described 
105 years of progress for the Milwaukee exchange. 





about unchanged on both, compared 
with one week previous. 

Salina: Demand was fair, with bran 
$1 ton lower and shorts $1.50 ton 
lower. Supplies were about in line 
with trade requirements. Quotations, 
basis Kansas City, Jan. 13: bran $40 
@40.50, gray shorts $45.50@46. 

Wichita: Millfeed demand, mostly 
local, was fair last week. Offerings 
were sufficient. Quotations, basis 
Kansas City, Jan. 14: bran $39.75@ 
40.25, shorts $4450@45; bran de- 
clined $1 ton and shorts $1.50 ton, 
compared with the preceding week. 

Hutchinson: There was a lively 
demand last week for millfeeds. Job- 
bers in the Southeast and Midwest 
were in the market and in many 
cases mills were unable to meet all 
demands. Bran was off $1 and shorts 
were down $1.50 from a week ago. 
Quotations, basis Kansas City, Jan. 
14: bran $39.50@40.25, shorts $44.50 
@45 

Chicago: Millfeed sales were very 
slow in the central states during the 
week ending Jan, 17, and all potential 
buyers seemed to be awaiting a bet- 
ter feed demand before buying. Quo- 
tations Jan. 17: Bran $45.50@46, 
standard midds. $46.50@47, flour 
midds. $49@50, red dog $50@51. 

St. Louis: Demand was slow last 
week for both bran and shorts. Sup- 
plies were ample and offerings were 
pressing on shorts. Quotations Jan. 
14: bran $44@44.50, shorts $48.50@ 
49, St. Louis switching limits. 


Buffalo: The millfeed market had 
a slightly firmer tone last week. 
Eastern markets appeared to be 
working sideways to firmer. The 
firmer tone here resulted from cur- 
tailed output by one of the mills 
and the fact that a number of con- 
sumers had to come into the market 
for replacements. Bran was up 50¢ 
during the week; middlings rose $1 
and heavy feeds were unchanged. 
There was good poultry demand for 
middlings from New England. There 
has been enough interest in dairy 
feeds to keep bran’s structure steady. 
Quotations Jan. 14: bran $48.50@ 
49.25, standard midds. $49@50, flour 
midds. $52.50@53.50, red dog $52 
@53.50 

Boston: The local millfeed market 
was in the doldrums last week and 
very little interest was being shown 
by either buyers or sellers. Dealers 
reported that supplies were more 
than adequate; in fact, sufficient to 
readily absorb any increased buying 


movement. Bran held unchanged for 
the week while middlings eased $1. 
Quotations Jan. 15: bran $58, mid- 
dlings $59. 

Philadelphia: With millfeed in am- 
ple supply, buyers in the local mar- 
ket appeared to feel no urgency 
about the acquisition of additional 
supplies and dealings remained on 
a reduced scale last week. Those 
who did show limited interest were 
confronted by an irregular price 
structure. Jan. 6 quotations showed 
bran at $54.50, up 50¢ from the pre- 
vious week, while standard midds. 
fell back $1.50 to $55.50 and a $1 
decline left red dog at $60. 

Pittsburgh: Millfeed sales were 
slow last week. Prices were down 
but failed to cause buying interest. 
Supplies in all lines are plentiful. 
Quotations Jan. 14, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
points: bran $54.30@54.50, standard 
midds. $54.30@55.50, flour midds. 
$57.40@58.50, red dog $58.90@59.50. 

New Orleans: The millfeed mar- 
ket was slightly easier last week. 
Bran eased approximately $1 while 
shorts remained at the same level, 
narrowing the prices. Demand was 
fair from mixers and jobbers but 
was most active for storage. Offer- 
ings were adequate for spot and 
quick. Futures closed showing some 
strength. Quotations Jan. 14: bran 
$49@50, shorts $54@54.75. 

Seattle: The millfeed market was 
firm last week, with offerings rather 
light. Demand has been good, the 
California market shows a firmer 
tendency, and shipping instructions 
are excellent. In view of this, mills 
were firm in their ideas and did not 
want to book very far ahead. The 
market was up $1 ton to $46, de- 
livered common transit points. 

Portland: Millrun $44.50, 
$49.50 ton. 

Ogden: Millfeed prices advanced 
$1 last week, with demand firm. 
Mills are operating to capacity, six 
days a week and are booked into 
February. Quotations Jan. 14: red 
bran and mill run $44, middlings 
$49; to Denver: red bran and mill 
run $51, middlings $56; to California: 
red bran and mill run $51.50 mid- 
dlings $56.50, f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles. 

Toronto - Montreal: The trade is 
without incident, export interest be- 
ing slight. There are isolated cases 
of shortages. Quotations Jan. 15: 
bran $53@56, shorts $56@57, midds. 
$61@63, net cash terms, bags in- 


midds. 


cluded, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in millfeeds has 
slackened and while prices remain 
unchanged, they are barely steady. 
The good buying of the past several 
weeks was apparently on a scale to 
meet requirements toward the end 
of January and possibly early Febru- 
ary. The present lull is not expected 
to continue and there is no indica- 
tion of any accumulation of supplies 
in western warehouses to date. Quo- 
tations Jan. 15: Manitoba, Saskatch- 
ewan and Alberta bran, f.o.b._ mills, 
$44@49, shorts $46@53, middlings 
$51@56. All prices cash carlots. Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 
houses $5 extra. 

Vancouver: Domestic prices were 
somewhat easier last week, but sup- 
plies from both prairie and local 
mills were still on the scarce side. 
Manufacturers found continued dif- 
ficulty in getting sufficient supplies. 
Cash car quotations Jan. 14: bran 
$48, shorts $51, middlings $58, nom- 
inal. 


Rye 


Minneapolis: A flurry of sales ac- 
tivity occurred last week as prices 
advanced and protection was offered 
buyers. Prices are up 20¢ sack for 
the week. Quotations Jan. 14: Pure 
white rye $4.75@4.80, medium rye 
$4.55@4.60, dark rye $4@4.05. 

St. Louis: Demand was reported 
fairly good last week; directions were 
good. Quotations Jan. 14: pure white 
$5.38, medium $5.18, dark $4.63, rye 
meal $4.88. 

Chicago: Some business developed 
in rye flour during the week ending 
Jan. 15 in the central states, mostly 
for 30 days’ coverage. Mills were of 
the opinion this was due to the fact 
that buyers were very low on rye 
flour and had to enter the market 
at this time, despite the high prices. 
Quotations Jan. 15: White patent rye 
$5.02@5.15, medium $4.82@4.95, dark 
$3 @ 4.40. 

Buffalo: There was considerable 
interest in the rye flour market last 
week. Sales, however, were below 
expectations despite a 20¢ rise dur- 
ing the week. The strength in the 
market stemmed from Turkey’s in- 
tention to buy $4 million worth of 
rye and Sweden’s plan to buy 5,000 
tons of rye. Quotations Jan. 14: white 
rye $5.65@5.75, medium rye $5.45@ 
5.55, dark rye $4.90@5. 

Pittsburgh: Rye flour sales in- 
creased last week because prices 
were advanced. Volume was not 
large, but a car here and there, an 
occasional two-car order and then 
erders of small volume in mixed cars 
made larger rye flour buying. Direc- 
tions were good. Quotations, f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh points, Jan. 14: pure 
white rye flour No. 1 $5.08@5.46, 
medium $4.88@5.26, dark $4.33@4.71, 
blended $6.19@6.50, rye meal $4.50 
@4.96. 

Philadelphia: With rye displaying 
periodic strength in the grain mar- 
ket, users of this type of flour showed 
more interest last week, but actual 
orders never reached any real vol- 
ume and most bakers seemed inclined 
to continue to pursue hand-to-mouth 
policies. The Jan. 15 quotation on 
rye white of $5.45@5.55 was up 5¢ 
sack from the previous week. 

New York: Mill protection against 
a 15¢ advance in rye flour prices 
stimulated rye flour bookings dur- 
ing the middle of last week. Addi- 
tional price concessions were made, 
but these were small. Most bookings 
were for single carlots. More sub- 
stantial buyer interest was held down 
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by the fact that previous coverages 
were obtained well below current 
price levels. Quotations Jan. 14: pure 
white patents $5.45@5.60. 

Portland: Quotations Jan. 14: pure 
dark rye $5.90, white patent $6.65. 


Oatmeal 


Toronto - Montreal: There is a 
steady trade. Quotations Jan. 15: 
rolled oats in 80-lb. cottons $5.80, 
oatmeal in 98-lb. cottons $6.95, f.o.b. 
Toronto-Montreal. 

Winnipeg: Interest in rolled oats 
and oatmeal is good and prices are 
firm. Most of the production in west- 
ern Canada is being consumed do- 
mestically, and stocks are only mod- 
erate. Mills continue to find top 
quality milling oats in short supply. 
Quotations Jan. 15: rolled oats in 
80-lb. sacks $5.50@5.70, oatmeal in 
98-lb. sacks $6.45@6.55; all prices 
cash carlots. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


National Biscuit Sales 
Set Record in 1954 


NEW YORK—Net earnings of Na- 
tional Biscuit Co. in 1954 rose to $19,- 
911,929, equal to $2.85 a share, com- 
pared with 1953 profit of $18,145,160, 
or $2.61 a share on the smaller num- 
ber of shares then outstanding, 





George H. Coppers, president, dis- 
closed in a preliminary report. 
Nabisco set a sales record last 


year, chalking up sales of $376 million 
against $359 million in 1953. 

Nabisco plans to spend about $20 
million on new plant and equipment 
in 1955, including completion of a 
new bakery in Philadelphia, and new 
facilities at the Chicago bakery to 
produce pretzels for Midwest distri- 
bution. Both facilities will be in pro- 
duction by the end of 1955, Mr. Cop- 
pers declared. 

Nabisco also is adding new bulk 
storage bins at the Toledo mill, and 
expects to start construction on a 
new bakery in Montreal, Canada, 
this year. 





KHAPRA BEETLE 
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tonseed meal, soybean meal, flaxseed, 
bags and bagging, dried milk, dried 
blood, fish meal, meat scraps and any 


other article determined to consti- 
tute a hazard. 
Certificates for interstate move- 


ment of regulated articles would be 
issued when it had been determined 
they had not been exposed to infes- 
tation, when they had been found 
to be free of infestation, or when 
they had been properly treated by 
methods known to be effective. 

“Limited permits” would be issued 
for shipments of non-certified articles 
to “such destinations and consignees 
as may be authorized and designated 
by the chief of the Plant Pest Con- 
trol Branch for processing or other 
safe handling.” 

When an inspector determined 
that any railway car, truck, ma- 
chinery or other article moving from 
a regulated area constituted a 
hazard, such vehicle or article would 
have to be cleaned or treated in 
accordance with prescribed methods. 

The notice of intent to establish 
the quarantine follows a hearing held 
last Dec. 1 in Denver. 

If the proposed regulations are 
adopted, the government will issue a 
list of premises and environs in 
which infestation is known or is 


likely to occur, and these premises 
will be designated as regulated areas. 
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DEATHS 


Jason K. Moyer, Sr., 68, president 
and general manager of Hill’s Bak- 
ery, Binghamton, N.Y., died Jan. 10. 
A native of Centre Mills, Pa., Mr. 
Moyer was a graduate of Franklin 
and Marshall College and Yale Uni- 
versity. Before coming to Bingham- 
ton in 1928, Mr. Moyer was in the 
bakery business in Corning, N.Y. In 
1930, he became manager of Hill’s 
Bakery, advancing to vice president 
in 1937 and president and general 
manager in 1942. 











John A. Hafner, 62, a vice presi- 
dent of Wilson & Co., Inc., died Jan. 
11. A native of Chicago, Mr. Hafner 
attended Northwestern University. 
In 1909 he joined the bookkeeping de- 
partment of Sulzberger & Sons, pred- 
ecessor of Wilson & Co., Inc. Mr. Haf- 
ner handled various positions in Wil- 
son’s insurance department and re- 
finery divisions with time out for 
Army service in 1918-19. He returned 
to Wilson & Co., later being placed 
in charge of the insurance depart- 
ment. In 1938 he was named to head 
the refinery division. He was elected 
a vice president of the firm in 1946. 
He is survived by his widow, Irma, 
and three children, Jeanne Adele Haf- 
ner, Mrs. Marilyn Kehl and John, Jr. 


Alfred Dorman, president of the 
Alfred Dorman Co., Statesboro, Ga., 
and the eighth president of the 
United States Wholesale Grocers’ 
Assn., killed in an automobile 
accident on the afternoon of Jan. 12. 


was 


James E. Dibble, father of Robert 


Dibble of Interstate Bakeries, Inc., 
Kansas City, died in Kansas City 
Jan. 7. Funeral services and burial 


were Jan. 10 in Hastings, Mich., form- 
er home of Mr. Dibble. 


Mrs. Harold S. Pfeffer, wife of the 
president of Pfeffer Milling Co., Le- 
banon, IIl., died recently. Mrs. Pfeffer, 
64 years old, died at Barnes Hospital 


in St. Louis. Surviving, besides her 
husband, are her stepmother, two 
sons and two daughters, all of Le- 


banon, Ill. 


Joseph Lers, 90, manager and sec- 
retary of the Milwaukee Grain Ex- 
change Clearing House, died recently 
at a Milwaukee hospital. He had been 
associated with the clearing house for 
about 40 years. 
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Thomas Mainland, Former 


Milling Executive, Dies 


DENVER—Thomas Mainland, 74, 
well known in the West and South, 
in the milling industry as well as in 
Denver political circles, died Jan. 6 
in Denver. 

Mr. Mainland was formerly manag- 
er of Crescent Flour Mills, Denver, 
and Hungarian Mills, Denver. In the 
late 1930’s Mr. Mainland entered 
politics and became secretary to Den- 
ver Mayor Ben Stapleton and later 
Denver County undersheriff, retiring 
in 1948. Mr. Mainland was a pioneer 
in the use of color photography, hav- 
ing made excellent quality color 
prints in 1906. As a personal friend 
of the late George Eastman, founder 
of the Eastman Kodak Co., he pio- 
neered many of Mr. Eastman’s find- 
ings. 

Survivors include his widow, Alice; 
a daughter, Mrs. Cellia Moore, both 
of Denver; and a daughter, Mrs. 
Jean Erickson of Pasadena, Cal. 
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Samuel Mairs, ADM 
Board Chairman, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS — Samuel Mairs, 
75, chairman of the board of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
died Jan. 17 in Jamaica, where he 
was vacationing.. He joined ADM in 
1903, shortly after the firm’s found- 
ing. 

Mr. Mairs and his wife had arrived 
Jan. 16 at the West Indies island 
from their home in St. Paul. Death 
was attributed to coronary throm- 
bosis. 

Mr. Mairs was born at Hastings, 
Minn., where his grandfather had 
opened the state’s first roller flour 
mill in 1854. He was educated at the 
University of Minnesota and after 
working briefly for a St. Paul bank, 
became bookkeeper for the new firm 
of ADM. He became a board member 
and secretary of ADM in 1923, vice 
president the following year, execu- 
tive vice president in 1933 and board 
chairman in 1947. 
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E. B. Roberts, Retired 


Bemis Official, Dies 


ST. LOUIS—E. B. Roberts, man- 
ager of the Peoria paper mill and 
multiwall bag plant of Bemis Bro. 
Bag Company until his retirement in 
1949, died Jan. 9 following an extend- 
ed period of ill health. 

Mr. Roberts supervised the build- 
ing of the Bemis-Peoria plant during 
1912-13 and was manager there from 
the time the plant started operations 
in 1914 until his retirement. Even in 
retirement, he continued to handle 
pulp and rope buying for the Peoria 
paper mill until illness forced him to 
discontinue that activity. 

A prominent figure in the paper 
and packaging trade worlds for many 
years, Mr. Roberts contributed a 
great deal to the advancement of the 
multiwall industry during its forma- 
tive period. He was a member of the 
Technical Association of Pulp and 
Paper Industries. 
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The committee also voted support 
for House Resolution No. 1, to ex- 
tend the reciprocal trade agreements 
law. This bill, the first introduced 
into the new Congress, is sponsored 
by Rep. Jerry Cooper (D., Tenn.), 
chairman of the House Ways and 
Means Committee. 

A summary of the recent develop- 
ments in the construction of flour 
mills in foreign countries was pre- 
sented to the committee, and it was 
pointed out that MNF action in this 
field had resulted in some slowing 
down of the trend in building of 
mills in importing countries. Last 
year the federation pub'ished a book- 
let on the subject, entitled, “Flour 
Mills in Importing Countries.” 

A. B. Sparboe, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis, chairman of the com- 
mittee, presided at the session. Oth- 
ers in attendance were W. P. Bomar, 
Bewley Mills, Ft. Worth; Donald 
Stevens, General Mills, Inc., Minne- 
apolis; James E. Skidmore, J. Al'en 
Smith & Co., Knoxville; Elmer W. 
Reed, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
Charles Ritz, Intefnational Milling 
Co., Minneapolis; M. F. Mulroy, 
Flour Mills of America, Kansas City; 
Mr. Boals; Mr. Fakler and Mr. Steen. 
K. R. Fisher of the Fisher Flour- 
ing Mills Co., Seattle, attended as an 
alternate for John Locke of that 
company. 


25 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Arthur Vos, Jr., president, Mack- 
lem Baking Co., Denver, was elected 
illustrious potentate of the El Jebel 
Temple, a Shrine position which in- 
cludes jurisdiction of a membership 
of 7,325 in northern Colorado. 

& 

Harry T. Eggert, vice president of 
the National Biscuit Co., was elected 
president of the (New York) West 
Side Association of Commerce on 
Jan. 11. Mr. Eggert has been a di- 
rector of the association since 1946 
and vice president in charge of gov- 
ernment for the past three years. 

a 

Ralph B. Potts, who has held the 
position of chief chemist and more 
recently, that of director of research 
for the Wichita (Kansas) Flour Mills 
Co., has just been named bakery 
sales engineer for the company. 


H. E, MeCoy, Oklahoma City 
branch manager of Pillsbury Mills, 
Inc., was recently host to the South- 
west regional division meeting of the 
company. Visitors included key per- 
sonnel from Kansas City, Omaha, 
Dallas and other southwestern cities. 


+ 
Paul C. Nace, who went to work 
for American Machine & Foundry 
Co. in AMF’s first plant in Hanover, 
Pa., in 1900 shertly after it was es- 
tablished, was presented the firm’s 
merit award, the company’s highest 
honor, by Morehead Patterson, AMF 
board chairman and president, on 
Jan. 12. Presentation of the award 
was the highlight of a “Paul Nace 
Night” dinner of the AMF Manage- 
ment Club in Brooklyn in honor of 
Mr. Nace who is now plant engineer 
of the Brooklyn plant at 5502 Second 
Ave. 
S 


Robert B. Taylor, administrator, 
Oregon Wheat Commission, Pendle- 
ton, Ore., was a caller in the Miller 
National Federation’s Chicago offices 
Jan. 7. A visitor Jan. 13 was C. W. 
Pence, field director, Kansas Wheat 
Improvement Assn., Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Rex Paxton, director, public rela- 
tions, Sutherland Paper Co., will be 
‘a speaker at the 16th annual con- 
vention of the Private Truck Council 
of America, Inc., in New York Jan. 
20-21. O. E, H. Froelich, Ward Bak- 
ing Co., will be a panel member dis- 
cussing consumer-manufacturer re- 
lationships. 


Mr. and Mrs. A, H. Bailey cele- 
brated the 50th anniversary of their 
marriage recently. Mr. Bailey was, 
for many years, manager of The 
Northwestern Miller’s Canadian office 
in Toronto. 

a 


J. F. Lockwood has been appointed 
chairman of Electric and Musical 
Industries, Ltd., in succession to Sir 
Alexander Aikman. Mr. Lockwood 
was formerly chairman and manag- 
ing director of Henry Simon, Ltd., 
the British flour milling engineering 
firm. He is continuing as a director 
of Henry Simon (Holdings) Ltd., the 
parent company. 


Lord Simon of Wythenshawe, chair- 
man of Henry Simon, Ltd., England, 
has announced the appointment of 
G. Highley Sugden and C. H. Wooll 


as joint managing directors of the 
company. Mr. Sugden will handle 
flour milling engineering business and 
Mr. Wooll will be responsible for 
feed milling, bulk flour handling and 
storage and power installations. 


+ 

L. Hector Read, R. J. Read, Ltd., 
City Flour Mills, Norwich, England, 
has announced the appointment of his 
son Bryan C, Read as a director of 
the company. Stanley W. Sheldon, 
sales manager since 1947, has been 
appointed to the board also. Mr. 
Read, Jr., continues as manager. 


e 
Miss Virginia Furman and Julian 
Scott, Jr., son of Mr. and Mrs. Julian 
Scott, of Fort Worth, were married 
recently. Mr. Scott, Sr., is vice presi- 
dent of the Transit Grain Co., Fort 
Worth. 
& 


B. A. Springrose, general traffic 
manager of Cargill, Inc., Minneapolis, 
spent several days at the St. Louis 
office last week. 


0. Matthissen has resumed his ap- 
pointment as general manager with 
the British flour importing firm of 
T. D. Bailey & Son, Ltd., after 13 
years with the Ministry of Food. Most 
of this period was spent with Recom- 
missioned Mills, Ltd., a government 
sponsored organization controlling 
silos and handling facilities for home 
grown grain. Mr. Matthissen is in his 
70th year. 

& 


Mrs. Patricia Edytha 

of James V. Rank, 
former !).ad of the British flour mill- 
ing group, Ranks, Ltd. left the 
equivalent of $1,223,776 with duty 
claimed by the U.K. government 
totaling $576,553. 


The late 
Rank, widow 


James E. Skidmore, president, and 
Charles P, Crawford, J. Allen Smith 
& Co., Knoxville, Tenn., were visitors 
at the Kansas City Board of Trade 
Jan. 17. 

iy 


In Kansas City last week on busi- 
ness were W. R. Heegaard, vice presi- 
dent, Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, and Edward E. Powers, 
Alton, IIL, branch manager. 

« 

Paul McSpadden, sanitation engi- 
neer for the Commander - Larabee 
Milling Co., Minneapolis, was in Hut- 
chinson, Kansas, last week. 

we 

The engagement of Miss Ruth 
Palmer Johnson, Kenmore, N.Y., to 
Lt. William A, Lohman, Minneapolis, 
has been annouced. Lt. Lohman is 
the son of William A. Lohman, Jr., 
director of sales, flour division, Gen- 
eral Mills, Ine., and Mrs. Lohman. 
Lt. Lohman is stationed at Fort Sill, 
Okla. 
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To Join Doane Firm 


PULLMAN, WASH.—Charles R. 
Kyd, who has been extension live- 
stock specialist at Washington State 
College for five years, has resigned 
to take a position with Doane Agri- 
cultural Service, Inc., farm man- 
agerial and consultant service. The 
resignation will be effective March 1. 
Mr. Kyd will be area manager for 
the firm, with headquarters in Sac- 
ramento, Cal. 
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Cente t20} FLouRiNG mitts co. | 


GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLDG., SEATTLE 4, WASH. 
DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS © DEALERS IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


6,500,000 
Bushels 
Country and 
Terminal 


GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 





BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 


NEW SPOKANE MILkt... ONE OF 
THE WORLD’S-MOST MODERN 


NENATCHEE RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





“OLD TIMES” 


“ROCK RIVER” 
RYE = BUCK WHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Specially Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 
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mill is Al Marschweski. The oldest 
miller there in length of service is 
George Gmitro who has been with 
the company 46 years, 

General Mills, Inc., is now the 
largest flour milling firm in the 
world, with 135,500 sacks produced 
daily in 16 plants. This production 
contributed more than half of the 


company’s $487,587,179 total sales 
revenue last year. 
The Gold Medal flour diamond 


jubilee sweepstakes offers a $25,000 
grand prize and over 10,000 valuable 
awards to the public plus $25,000 
in prizes to the nation’s grocers. 

The public may enter the sweep- 
stakes by matching pictures of cocoa 
fudge cake, double-quick buns, two- 
crust cherry pie and cocoa bars with 
listings of ingredients. Any person 
who does this correctly is eligible 
for the six weekly drawings starting 
Jan, 24. 

The $25,000 grand prize winner will 
be drawn from the six weekly win- 
ners of $1,000 rings. Throughout the 
sweepstakes period, jubilee bonus 
coupons which offer savings on Betty 
Crocker products will appear in Gold 
Medal flour packages. There will be 
500 winners in the $25,000 grocers’ 
contest. The grocer may enter the 
contest by writing a caption for the 
cartoon which is packed in diamond 
jubilee cases and bales of Gold Medal 
flour. This contest closes March 31. 

The “diamond Jubilee Sweepstakes” 
is being advertised in newspapers and 
magazines and on radio and televi- 
sion. The advertising agency is 
Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample, Inc. 

General Mills announced the 75th- 
year observance of Gold Medal flour 
by launching 75 plastic balloons, each 
8 ft. wide and 12 ft. high, in Minne- 
apolis and one each in 47 district 
centers throughout the U.S 
One of the “flying flour sacks” con- 
tained a certificate worth $1,880 and 
another contained a certificate worth 
$1,955. All of the other balloons con- 
tained certificates worth $75. These 
certificates are redeemable to the 
finder’s favorite church, club or 
charity. 

The balloon carrying the $1,955 
certificate was discovered in Cayuga, 
Ind., eight hours after release. Cay- 
uga is 535 miles from Minneapolis, 
indicating that the balloon traveled 
faster than 65 miles an hour. The 
$1,800 balloon was found Jan. 14 at 
Collison, Il. 

Another balloon was discovered in 
Terre Haute, Ind. The first balloon 
recovered from the flight was caught 
in Minneapolis 20 minutes after its 
release. 


Sales 
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IMPORTANT MILLING NEWS 


Mourn OFFERS 


HY-KURE 


Revolutionary New Method 
of Supplying Chlorine 
Dioxide For Maturing and 
Bleaching Flour 





ELIMINATES GAS 
GENERATOR 


For information on our complete maturing 
and bleaching service . . . write direct to: 


PS Chemiiala ; 





8 WEST 9th ST. KANSAS CITY, MO 


SPECIALISTS IN FLOUR MATURING 
BLEACHING AND ENRICHMENT 











“Hunter’s CREAM” 
The Oldest Flour 


Brand in Kansas 


that for more than seventy years 
has stood at the very top of the 
fine quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 
All Grades 
FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA, WISCONSIN 








Lyon & Greenleat Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 
Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 











“Whitewater Flour” 
Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 











NO-RISK EX-HI 


Capacity 3,000 Cwts. Daily 





Exceptional Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


PLA-SAFE 


Grain Storage 1,800,000 Bus. 











FAMILY FLOUR 


B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


e WHEAT and RYE ad 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 
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BAKERY FLOURS 


UNIFORM, DEPENDABLE, MILLED TO 
FIT UP-TO-DATE SHOP SCHEDULES 


BRANDS 
VICTOR - EIDERDOWN - CHAMPION 
FLUFFYDOWN - DOWNYLIGHT 


CRETE MILLS - CRETE, NEBRASKA 


tint FLOURD - 












CORN PRODUCTS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 








AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Farmers Union Grain Terminal! Association 











Strong, Bakers’ Patents 


* 

SPRING PILOT 
KANSOTA 

KANSAS PILOT 


8 
ROANOKE CITY MILLS, INC. 


“Finest in the South” 
ROANOKE VIRGINIA 





— 
oo 


Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE, PA. 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 











KNAPPEN tuubin® 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 
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First Girl: “How do you make 
love ?”’ 
Second Girl: “You don’t. You just 


stand still and defend yourself.” 


e¢¢ 

A speech is like a wheel—the long- 
er the spoke, the greater the tire. 

¢¢ ¢ 

Two tipplers in a bar were dis- 
cussing life. 

“I had the funniest dream last 
night,” said one. “I dreamed that 
suddenly about a thousand little men 
were dancing on top of my body. 
They had pink caps and green suits 
and funny red boots that curled up 
in the front.” 

“Yes,” agreed the other, “and there 
was. a tinkly little bell at the toe of 
each of the boots.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Little Claude’s mother had reluc- 
tantly allowed her precious child to 
attend public school. She gave the 
teacher a long list of instructions. 

“My Claude is so sensitive,” she 
explained, “don’t ever punish him. 
Just slap the boy next to him. That 
will frighten Claude.” 


¢¢¢ 

An enormous player was at the 
plate and an equally large catcher 
stood behind him. The count was one 
and one. The little runt of an um- 
pire watching the pitch sizzle across 
the corner, yelled, ‘“‘Two!” 

“Two what?” snarled the catcher, 
mashing his mask into the umpire’s 
face. 

“Yeah, two what?” 
batter, raising his bat. 

The umpire looked from one brute 
to the other, and said: “Too close 


to tell!” 
¢¢ ¢ 


The grass may look greener next 
door, but it’s just as hard to cut. 


growled the 


THE KANSAS 
MILLING CO. 


WICHITA . CHERRYVALE 
MOUNDRIDGE AND MARION 





y 


KELLY- 
ERICKSON 


Company, Inc. 


e 
OMAHA 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO 


We Operate 
Our Own 
Laboratories 
Including 


Pilot Bakery 


y 











Jones-HerreLsaTER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1911 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missouri 








GARLAND MILLS 
GREENSBURG, INDIANA 


Cake, Cracker and Family Flours 








Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. * LOUIS, 


Millers of Hard and Soft Whea: Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CW TS. SACKS 














ness and wide tolerance. 





— ONE FLOUR — 


DOES THE JOB OF BOTH 
SPRING AND WINTER FLOURS 


WISDOM is a skillful blend of both spring and 
winter baking characteristics found in famous 
Nebraska Wheats. You need only one flour — 
WISDOM — to get this combination of mellow- 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED MILLS CO. 


GENERAL OFFICES e@ 








OMAHA, NEBRASKA 








Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


@> 


MINNEAPOLIS DULUTH 
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American Ace | HIME LI WANT ADS 


flour, ed in one A Flour Without Equal 
mil] : Anywhere 
of the West’s very 


finest flour mills. Ce BuHLER * . . 
MILL & ELEVATOR Co. 





























Pe Advertisements in this department are 15¢ per word; minimum 
American Flours, Inc. @ Mill & Gen. Offices, Buhler, Kansas charge, $2.25. (Count six words for signature.) Add 20¢ per inser- 
NEWTON, KANSAS @ Southern Regional Office, 934 Ex- tion for forwarding of replies if keyed to office of publication. Situa- 

change Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. tion Wanted advertisements will be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 








minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for keyed replies. Display Want Ads 
$7 per inch per insertion. All Want Ads cash with order. 


5 é 99 
“Gooch’s Best” | | ssmenemce sonra ica 


































































































Milled Under Laboratory Contro! 
from Montana Spring Wheat SITUATIONS WANTED HELP WANTED 
SUPERIOR Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. “4 v ane na 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING CEREAL CHEMIST—Ph.D. ENGINEERING POSITION AVAILABLE—IN SALES DE- 
Q U A L I T y background, eight years’ teaching and re- partment of milling company specializing 
search experience. Desires responsible po- in wholesale bakery trade. Future and 
sition to demonstrate abilities. Age 35, salary open to man that can do the 
married, family. Address 412, The North- job that is required. Address 413, The 
to Make All Baked Things western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn. Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
Better 3 Z 
jae INDEPENDENT SPRING MILL—BROKER 
7 onne 2 ee EEDA MACHINERY WANTED wanted for Connecticut and Rhode Island. 
Gooch Millin & Elevator Co. All inquiries strictly confidential. Reply 
H bb d* dina v to Addr 407, The Northwestern Miller 
id illing o Address 407, e No 2ste y or, 
Lincoln, Nebraska u ara... WANTED — USED BUHLER EXPERI- Mianeapelte 1, Minn, 
mental mill. Give age, serial number, 
condition, price. Address 408, The North- 
. western Miller, Minneapolis 1, Minn 
HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS aks _ | “FLOUR SALESMEN” 
Ww ae | TO BUY—USED BEMIS PACK- 
For Bakers Aid or used St. Regis Highspeed 
H a Packer. Address 404, The Northwestern Large aggressive national milling 
N ar, 5 2 ar " re > she “a ¢. - 
The Morrison Milling Co. | Si'sy,,i2 orre"of rede Side “kte" | company wants. sales. representa- 
Denton, Texas : — tion in various areas to supple- 
THE BLAIR MILLING & ELEVATOR CO Emphatically Independent WANTED TO BUY — RICHARDSON ment present organization. Con- 
: scales, bag closing machines and other i 4 . 
ee Oa § > . 
ATCHISON, KANSAS good mill, feed and elevator equipment. sider the following 





J. B. Hagan. Box 674, Jefferson City, Mo. 1. Sell spring, southwestern and soft 
wheat flours to bakers. 





~ 


. Quality and service at a competitive 
price. 


Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. 35 C~S~* 


Kansas City, Mo. 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS 


nw 


. Salary, expenses and bonus based on 
volume. 

4. Opportunity to grow with a growing 

organization, 


BAKERY FLOUR 
MORTEN MILLING CO. 











Write—Do Not Phone— 








W. T. Mulroy 
Flour Mills of America 
20 W. 9th at Baltimore 

Kansas City 42, Mo. 


SLOGAN SPECIAL Choice 
(ages §=MILLING WHEAT 


Oklahoma Flour Mills Co. NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 

















MACHINERY FOR SALE 
a 


ONE NO. 2, 120 BU. FORSTER WHEAT 


























THE NEW CENTURY Co, | better bags 









jon Chicago Conditioner complete all controls, boiler, 
3988 Se. Uni Aue. 9, On. for over 100 years cooling tower, motors and related equip- 
Market Flour and Feed ment. At a bargain: two 250 H.P. Syn. 

Abways e ter That’ 1 motors, one G.E.; one Allis Chalmers, in- 
Producers of ats only cluding starting equipment, exciters; one 


CHASE BAG COMPANY one feature 600 R.P.M. both with 360 R.P.M. output 











Bivd 2go0 6, Il on shafts with drives. Four 60 H.P. 
: o f o ur flange mounted motors for California Pel- 

$2 million let Mills, one explosion proof; one 7% 

moderniza- H.P. Entoleter Aspirator 3450 R.P.M., 


BG1; three BF2, 5 H.P. Flour Entoleters; 


A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CO. Se Ses, Se yee ese eae oe 






























thing’s new! Same convenient lo- horizontal mixers % and 1% — 
, 26’x12” Rotor Lift; 10 H.P. R-M Air Con- 
Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators cation—same considerate rates! veying System; Richmond 8A Gyro Sift- 
and Feed Mills er; five Hoepner Sewing Machines and 
K WORLD FAMOUS RESTAURANTS Stands —two new. All sizes roller mills, 
0 ELECTRIC BUILDING BUFFALO 3, NEW YOR pellet coolers, steamers; 20 H.P. Hoff- 
man Vacuum ystem. Also complete 
equipment 400-ton modern feed mill and 
COLLEGE INN 5,000-sack flour mill. Write for list. Bar- 
| PORTERHOCUSE gain prices. Ross Machine & Mill Supply, 
STRATTON GRAIN COMPANY Sin baa neo 
S. Wel of the Sen $-2132, Okishoma City, Oxia. 
GRAIN AND FEED MERCHANTS 2 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN NEW HOTEL ZOUIPMENT FOR SALE 
& CHICAGO, ILL. ST. JOSEPH, MO. NEW YORK, N. Y. JERMAN 
MILL MACHINERY 
G d Chicage's Most Convenient Hotel Good Gessenteed Moshincry 
rN || rages ' “RITE TO ROSS” 


sore rps “Complete list on request over 1000 items” 
Will purchase hi speed sifters, swing 
RYE FLOUR Telephone FRanklin 2-2100 maeene, HD. pellet mills, Carter Discs, 

eletype j er good items. Rolls our Specialty. 

_ 1000 ewts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal Te Ne noth ., Obiahoun Oxy, Oude 
GLOBE MILLING COMPANY “For SUPER Results 
WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN ich USE QUAKER Sumner Chie 


BAKERS FLOUR” High Protein Flour 
* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * ste aii He PARR GREEN'S MILLING CO. 
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milled ~ ith. ‘good’ hour! 














MILLS AT TOPEKA, KANSAS—5,500 Cwts. Daily Capacity * Mill and Terminal Grain Storage 2,000,000 Bu. 


Sa 





| efficient production facilities stand 
behind the quality of every sack of I-H flour. Our 
vast grain storage, up to date plants and laboratories 
are dedicated to the sole purpose of making I-H 
BREAD-—Y our Best and : 

Cheapest Food flours the finest baking values anywhere. You can 


put your trust in I-H quality all the time. 











THE ISMERT-HINCKE MILLING COMPANY 
1570 W.29th Street KANSAS CITY, MO. LOGAN 7880-1-2-3-4 
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MASTERPIECE = SWEET CREAM - VERY BEST CONVENTION CALENDAR 





“sa WORLD of 
There S a 0 D 0 Jan. 18-21 — National Macaroni 
e Manufacturers Assn, winter meeting; 
QUALITY in ae Flamingo Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla.; 


Sec., Robert M. Green, 139 N. Ash- 


JENNISON F | land Ave., Palatine, Il. 
ours Jan, 22-24 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
oa 





Deshler-Hilton Hotel, Columbus, 
Ohio; Sec., Roy Ferguson, Seneca 
Hotel, Columbus. 


W. J. JENNISON C0. Jan, 23-25—-Indiana Grain and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, 


In- 


HV 1n4a 


Office: 576 GRAIN EXCHANGE, MINNEAPOLIS 15, MINN. Se ae S. mae, Oe 


Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis, 
MAin 8637 Ind. 


Jan. 30-Feb. 2 — Potomac States 


MILLS AT APPLETON, MEIENNESOTA Bakers Assn., Lord Baltimore Hotel, 











Balti 3 »» EE t Cary, 16 Mc- 
CHOICE OF MINNESOTA - BELMONT - STAMINA me eonget dey ho eninge : 


Clellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 








Feb. 3-5—Michigan State Millers 





Assn.; Sheraton-Cadillac Hotel, De- 
troit; sec., H. S. Cowgill, Amendt 
Milling Co., Monroe, Mich. 


Feb. 6-8—Tri-State Bakers Assn.; 


} Jung Hotel, New Orleans, La.; sec., 
: Sidney Baudier, Jr., 624 Gravier St., 

New Orleans 12, La. 
Feb. 7-8—Grain Processing Machin- 


ery Manufactures Assn.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl.; sec., Ray- 
mond J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New 
York 17, N. Y. 

Feb. 16—-Mutual Millers and Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Hotel Statler, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; Sec., Mrs. Gustavus A. 
Bentley, 41 Chautauqua Ave., James- 
town, N.Y. 

Feb. 20-22—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Shirley- 
Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Sec., 


/ 





LD }) PERCY KENT BAG COMPANY, ne. Ralph Booze, 605 Mining Exchange 
. ° 


Bldg., Denver 2, Colo. 
a KANSAS CITY © BUFFALO © NEW YORK Feb. 20-22—Ohio Grain and Feed 
\ Dealers Assn., Inc.; Deshler-Hilton 
Hotel, Columbus, Ohio; Sec., H. Ralph 
Kagay, 65 N. Roys Ave., Columbus, 
Ohio. 





March 4-5—Baking Industry Sani- 









































ROCK ISLAND ELEVATOR—5,000,000 BUSHELS 


SIMONDS - SHIELDS - THEIS GRAIN CO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING - KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI | 


Serving th: Milling Industry for 70 Years 
F. A. THEIS « F, J. FITZPATRICK « F. L. ROSENBURY - W. C. THEIS « H. W. JOHNSTON 

















tation Standards Comm.; Edgewater 
Beach Hotel, Chicago; Sec., Raymond 
J. Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

March 6—Bakery Equipment Mfrs. 
Assn.; Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chi- 
cago; sec., Raymond J. Walter, 511 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 

March 7-10—American Society of 
Bakery Alrite Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; Sec., Victor FE. 
Marx, 1354 LaSalle- Wacker Bldg., 
121 W. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Il. 

March 138-15 — New York State 
Assn. of Manufacturing Retail Bak- 
ers, Inc.; Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, 
N.Y.; Gen. Chmn., John McNamara, 
118 E. Fayette St., Syracuse 2, N.Y. 

March 22-23—South Dakota Bak- 
ers Assn.; Cataract Hotel, Sioux 
Falls; Sec., William J. Fetter, P.O. 
Box 431, Rapid City, So. Dak. 

April 1-2—Association of Operative 
Millers, combined meeting at Ohio 
Valley District and Wolverine Dis- 
trict; La Fontaine Hotel, Hunting- 





The |S ileyleccms) meats 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 


BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
MILLING Co. 


Duluth, Minin 











CAHOKIA FLOUR CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















The Williams Bros. Co. 
Merchant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Specialists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


All our wheat is grown on “Western 
Reserve” and bought from the grow- 
ers at elevators we own and operate. 








QUALITY FLOURS 
St. Cloud Milling Co. 


Sales Office 
580 Grain Exch. Bldg., Siancngelie, Minn. 


Mills at 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 








. . 

Evans Milling Co., Inc. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.8.A. 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried 
DEGERMINATED CORN PRODUCTS 





Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 








PIRES PEAh 
BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorado Milling & Elevator Co. 


7 Offic Der 
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ton, Ind.; sec., A. D. Bosely, 6510 
Barr-Will Drive, Indianapolis, Ind. 


April 12—Pennsylvania Div. No. 4, 
Allied Trades of the Baking Indus- 
try; Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Reading, 
Pa.; sec., J. C. Hendrickson, Stand- 
ard Brands, Inc., 3919 “M” St., Phil- 
adelphia 24, Pa. 

April 14-16—Southern Bakers 
Assn.; Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., E. P. Cline, 708 
Henry Grady Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 

April 17-19—Texas Bakers Assn.; 
San Antonio; Sec., Nell DeLancey, 
1316 W. Twohig St., San Angelo, 
Texas, 

Apr. 18-20—Pacific Northwest Bak- 
ers Conference; Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland, Ore.; Sec., Roger Williams, 
11388 Jefferson St., Salem, Ore. 


April 18-20—Allied Trades of the 
Baking Industry of Southern Cali- 
fornia; Sec., Phil Seitz, P.O. Box 518, 
Montrose, Cal. 

April 21-23—Self-Rising Flour In- 
stitute, Inc.; Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Edgewater Park, Miss.; Sec., Allen R. 
Cornelius, $322 Nashville Trust Bldg., 
Nashville 3, Tenn. 

Apr. 21-24—Rocky Mountain Bak- 
ers Assn.; Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado 
Springs; Sec., Fred Linsenmaier, Box 
871, Denver 1, Colo. 

April 24-27—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Sans Souci Hotel, 
Miami Beach, Fla.; sec., Trudy 
Schurr, 735 W. Sheridan Road, Chi- 
cago, Til. 





You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors te JONATHAN HALE & SONS, inc. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Plain and Self-Rising 
IONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 

Since 1856 








STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


Operating Union Terminal Elevator 
2,000,000 bus. 
CHRISTOPHER HARRIS 
Treasurer and Manager 








St. Joseph, Mo. 
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May 1-4—Super Market Institute; 
Cleveland Public Auditorium, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Exec. Dir., Don Parsons, 
108 Massachusetts Ave., Boston 15, 
Mass. 


May 1-4 — Biscuit and Cracker 
Manufacturers’ Assn.; Drake Hotel, 
Chicago; Sec., Walter Dietz, 20 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, IIL 


May 8-9—National Assn. of Flour 
Distributors; Sherman Hotel, Chica- 
go; sec., Charles A. Barnes, 149 
Broadway, New York 6, N.Y. 


May 9-10—Associated Bakers of 
Minnesota; Radisson Hotel, Minne- 
apolis; Sec., J. M. Long, 623 Four- 
teenth Ave. S.E., Minneapolis 14, 
Minn. 

May 12-13—Miller’s National Fed- 
eration; Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Sec., Herman Steen, 309 West 
Jackson Bivd., Chicago 6, Ill. 

May 15-18—United States Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Assn.; Miami Beach 
Auditorium, Fla.; pres., Alfred Dor- 
man, 1511 K Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

May 15-19—American Association 
of Cereal Chemists; Chase Hotel, St. 
Louis, Mo.; Sec., American Assn. of 


To insure uniformity ¢ To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


ii a 
You can’t buy a better flour ¢ Or get a better value 


Or receive better service + Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 





GRAI 


The Great Southwest 


wheats in all ranges of protein for shipment 


ATION 
KANSAS CITY 


Board of Trade Bldg. * GRand 7535 
L. D. 229 


RPOR 


offers the finest 


in any direction. And we offer the finest of 


service to millers. We are closely in touch 
with markets. From experience, we have a 
wide knowledge of millers’ problems. And 
we conduct our business on the principle 
that extra care and extra effort are price- 
less ingredients of every transaction. 


FORT WORTH 


P.O. Box 4207 « PhoneL. D. 98 
STOCKY ARDS STATION 


SAMUEL MUIR and JAMES MEYERS 
Co-Managers 


Lewis W. Sanford 


Manager 


Phone 3316 


TOTAL ELEVATOR CAPACITY 5,000,000 Bus. 





POLAR BEAR FLOUR IS KING 


We are proud that we can refer to 


any baker who uses POLAR BEAR 
flour for evidence of its good baking 
qualities and uniformity of results 
month after month. POLAR BEAR is 


as fine a flour as you can buy. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT~1899 
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WHERE IN THE 


did wheat originate ? 


Pr PER ES ST eae Be 


Although there is no real proof, it — 
is generally believedthat wheatorig- 
inated in the valley of the Euphrates ws 
and Tigris rivers of the Middle East = | 
as a wild grass or degraded lilly. 






AND WHERE IN THE WORLD... 


.. could you find a better location 
for wheat selection ? 


The Beardstown Mills is ideally located to all 
three major wheat producing areas. This 
makes possible the discriminate selection of wheats most 
suitable for producing the very best flour. The Beardstown 
Mills’ “select-ability”, coupled with its system of quality 
control, assures you the right flour for your requirements. 





LOCATED FOR SPEEDY SHIPMENTS, TOO. 


Shipments from The Beardstown Mills to you are swifter 
because they have fewer terminals... fewer congested 
gateways in their path. 


“for select-ability...deliver-ability...dependability” 





"THE largest and most modern flour mill 
and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 
storage capacity at our mills of 2,500,000 bush- 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher’s Flours. 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO.,sEATTLE, U.S.A. 


Domestic and Export Millers 
OLIFF H. MORRIS & CO. Eastern REPRESENTATIVE, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 
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Established in 1912 


FLOUR AND FEED 


Domestic and Export 


L.R. JEWELL & SON— 


626-629 20 West 9th St. Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Cable Address: Jewellco 
* 


FLOUR DEPT. 
Victor 0786 


FEED DEPT. 
GRand 6952 


References: Any flour mill in Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, Oklahoma or Texas 


“Flourists”’ 











ESTABLISHED 1665 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 


Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 
Spring Patents 
WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
Mills at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York 





= 











108 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY. CONTROL 

— THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 
HUMMER-—Spring Hi-Gluten 
LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent 

BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent 
STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS 

RY E—White - Medium - Dark 
























Marsu & McLEnNNAN 


INCORPORATEO 


MILL AND ELEVATOR INSURANCE 






Transportation Insurance on Flour 


Against All Risks 








Chicago - New York - Minneapolis 





Correspondents in American and Foreign Ports 
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A COMPLETE BULK FLOUR SERVICE 
FOR THE BAKING INDUSTRY 


The Weber Flour Mills Company, in conjunction with 
Econo-Flo Bulk Flour Service, Inc., now offers the 
following complete bulk flour service. 


(1) Bulk rail cars are now available for the movement 
of Weber flours in shuttle service from the Weber 
mill to bakers. 


(2) Bulk flour terminals are being constructed at stra- 
tegic points to give faster service and to provide 
bulk truck delivery in certain metropolitan areas. 


(3) Specially designed trucks for low cost bulk flour 
hauling are being made available at certain stra- 
tegic points. 


(4) Econo-Flo Bulk Flour bins and handling equip- 
ment with a record of proven success based on 
actual usage are now available to the baking in- 
dustry. 


“A real service to the baking industry is our 
only objective.” 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS eee 


Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 
and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 


Let us serve you. Call Grand 7070. 


Sz BURRUS W711 5 HS Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING «+ KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


—_— 


_—— ‘OPERATING MILLING WHEAT + CORN + FEED GRAINS 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR ‘A’ 


CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH ~—E. M. SUMMERS 


J. P. BURRUS, eresivent A. H. FUHRMAN, wice pres. & «. c. mor. 











Users of PAGE’S FLOUR are as- 
sured of uniform baking performance, 
for PAGE’S is backed with a broad 
wheat selection area. Our location 
permits us to draw wheat without 
penalty from four major wheat pro- 
ducing states. 


=—— 


lz 


OMAS PAGE MILLING COMPANY, INC. 











Be Proud of Your Job, 
as We Are of Ours, for 


“Bread is the 
Statt of Life” 


GIBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 


melt Flour 


UsTT erevaryey ite lel icYomm a loll] amit] | (im Gre) 


In the Heart of Kansas” 


iT alhic Man. S* latte ls 





SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 








RED WING SPECIAL 
BIXOTA 
CREAM of WEST 


PRODUCE BREADS WITH TASTE APPEAL 


THE RED WING MILLING CO. 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Wheat Washed with Our Own Artesian Well Water. 
Flour Tested and Baked in Our Own Laboratory. 








Country-Milled 
from Country-Run 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 
section. 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
MANAGED 


TY ie 
<Y MILLING CO 
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Cereal Chemists, University Farm, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

May 20-21—National Soft Wheat 
Millers Assn.; Hotel Roanoke, Ro- 
anoke, Va.; vice pres., Paul M. Mar- 
shall, 1367 Board of Trade Bidg., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

May 22-26—Association of Opera- 
tive Millers, Technical Conference; 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo.; Sec., 
Donald 8S. Eber, Board of Trade Bldg., 
Kansas City, Mo. 

June 4-6 — Pennsylvania Bakers 
Assn.; Bedford Springs Hotel, Bed- 
ford, Pa.; Theo, Staab, 5700 North 
Broad St., Phil. Pa. 


June 11-18—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; Ocean Forest Hotel, Myr- 
tle Beach, N.C.; sec., Louise Skill- 
man, 2608 Portland Ave., Charlotte, 
N.C. 

June 17—Pacific Northwest Grain 
Dealers Asn., Inc.; Davenport Hotel, 
Spokane, Wash.; Sec., Pete Stallcop, 
418 Peyton Bldg., Spokane 1, Wash. 

June 20-22—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; the Cavalier Hotel, Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va.; sec., Emmet Cary, 
16 McClellan Place, Baltimore 1, Md. 


June 20-24—Grain Elevator and 
Processing Superintendents; Winni- 
peg, Man., Can.; Sec., Dean M. Clark, 
Board of Yrade Bidg., Chicago. 

June 23-25—Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn.; Northernaire, 
Three Lakes, Wis.; Sec., Raymond J. 
Walter, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. 

Sept. 11-183—Virginia Bakers Coun- 
cl, Inc.; Natural Bridge, Va.; sec., 
Harold K. Wilder, 5 8S. 12th St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Oct. 1-6—Baking Industry Exposi- 
tion (American Bakers Assn., Bak- 
ery Equipment Manufacturers 
Assn.); Atlantic City, N.J.; sec., Har- 
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J. H. BLAKE 
FLOUR 


Representing 
Highest Class Mills and Buyers 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








BREY & SHARPLESS 


FLOUR 


The Bourse PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





— 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 


PHONE L. D. 88 CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 








PEEK BROS. 
Flour Brokers 


Waliace Building 
LITTLE ROCK, ARKANSAS 
Telephone Franklin 6-1323 








WABASH 2-0931-2 
E.J. BURKE & COMPANY _ 
FLOUR ano CORN MEAL 


855 Board of Trade Bidg. 
E. J. BURKE CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








E.P. MITCHELL COMPANY 
Flour—Corn Goods 
GRAND 1554 
1206 Waldheim Bidg. ¢ Kansas City, Mo. 





S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 











Gitsert JACKSON 


Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
soard of Trade Bldg. - Baltimore 0338 
Teletype KC 535 





JOHN F. REILLY 
FLOUR 


Two Broadway New York City 








Francis M. Franco 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE 
NEW YORK 





WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FT.OUR pomestic 


410 Wilford Building 
Ssrdand Arch Streets 


PHILADELPHIA 4, PA 











KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 





-K LOS a-—— 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520—120 Bdwy.. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 














Tanner - Evans - Siney 


Corporation 


FLOUR and CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Domestic and Export 








25 Broad Street New York, N. Y. 








ee: Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, I! 











The Montgomery Company 


R. H. MONTGOMERY 


FLOUR BROKERS 
BALTIMORE 3362 
21 W. 10TH ST. KANSAS CITY, MO. 
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Ce 

WILLIAM KELLY 

MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 




















Means Flour that’s Uniform, Aerated 
and Aged, For Bakers only, 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 











The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Storage 7,350,000 Bus. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bidg. 
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old Fiedler, American Bakers Assn., 
20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Il. 


Oct. 6-8—Natl. Bakery Suppliers 
Assn.; Shelburne Hotel, Atlantic 
City, N.J.; sec., Philip W. Orth, Ir., 
304 E. Florida St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


1956 


April 8-11—Associated Retail Bak- 
ers of America; Hote! Sherman, Chi- 
cago; Sec., Trudy Schurr, ARBA, 735 
W. Sheridan Road, Chicago 13, Il. 





BREAD iS THE STAFF OF LIFE 





Indiana Program 


Plans Announced 


INDIANAPOLIS — Program plans 
are nearing completion for the Indi- 
ana Grain & Feed Dealers Associa- 
tion’s annual convention to be con- 
ducted at the Claypool Hotel, Indian- 
apolis, Jan. 23-25. 

On the speakers’ program will be 
Marvin L, McLain, director, grain di- 
vision, Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice, U.S. Department of Agriculture; 
Ray B. Bowden, Grain & Feed Dealers 
National Assn.; W. W. Dykstra, U.S. 
Department of the Interior, Washing- 
ton; and John Russell, Hilliards, Ohio. 
The latter will discuss his personal 
experiences with feed grinding 
charges and costs. 

An invitation has also been ex- 
tended to Earl L. Butz, undersecre- 
tary of agriculture, to be a speaker. 
A cattle nutrition panel is also 
planned. 

A special invitation is being ex- 
tended to wives of members and a 
luncheon and entertainment are being 
arranged for them. 

The annual banquet on the evening 
of Jan. 24 will be followed by enter- 
tainment. A brisk demand for exhibit 
space and room reservations was 
pointed out by association officials, in- 
dicating a large turnout of members 
and guests. 








WINGOLD 
Wheat and Rye Flours 
Recognized for 
Quality and Shop Performance 


BAY STATE MILLING CO. 
M ieneoet a — mename 





FLORELIUS & ULSTEEN A/S 
Established 1913 
OSLO, NORWAY 
FLOUR - SEMOLINA - FEED 
Working Denmark, Finland, 
Norway, Sweden 
Cable Address: “Flormel,”’ Oslo 


35 





GEBROEDERS VREESWYK 


UTRECHT, HOLLAND 


IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CEREALS 
AND FEEDINGSTUFFS 


Cable Address: “Medium” 








ASBJORN P. BJORNSTAD 
FLOUR AGENT 
KONGENSGT 16 OSLO, NORWAY 


M. Witsenburg Jr. N. V. 


Established 1868 


Importers of Flour and 
Other Cereals 


POSTBOX 945 AMSTERDAM C 














Cable Reference: 
Reference: The Northwestern Miller Address: H) Albert De Bary & Co. 
Cable Address: “‘Asbjornstad” “Witbure” Amsterdam 
Cable Address: “Dorrracn,’’ London 


MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 
LONDON, E. C. 3 








VAUGHAN THOMAS & CO. LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
52, MARK LANE, 
LONDON, E. ©. 3. 


Cable Address: “AVAUMAS, LONDON” 








Established 1895 


OTTO MADSEN 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Copenhagen, Denmark 
Cable Address: “OTTOMADSEN” 








H. J. B. M. RADEMAKER | 


GENERAL AGENCY 
Solicits Correspondence With Shippers of 
FLOUR, CEREALS, FEED, 
SEEDs AND PULSE 
Joh. Verhulststraat 141 
Cable Address: “Jos” AMSTERDAM, Z. 
Codes: Riverside, Bentley's 
Wieger's Blitz (1908 & 1929) 








ANTH. JOHANSEN & CO. 


Established 1883 


FLOUR, GRAIN AND FEED 
AGENTS 
Skippergt. 7 OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Johnny” 





D. D. P. Howie John Simpson 


W. H. RUTHERFURD & CO. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
70 Robertson Street GLASGOW 
C. 1. F. Business Much Preferred 
Cable Address: ““‘Wheatear,”” Glasgow 








IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
FEEDINGSTUFFS, ETC. 


CARL GOLDSCHMIDT, LTD. 
23-25 Billiter St. LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address: “Grainistic,”” London 


RUD. MADSEN 
Importer and Millers’ Agent 


Established 1905 
Kastelsvej 27 
COPENHAGEN, DENMARK 
Cable Address: “Ruma” 








P.E. CARR & PEDRO CARR, JR. 
Import and Export Statistics 
since 1919 


O'Reilly 259, P. O. Box 2343 
Havana, Cuba 














SKANDINAVISK MEL-IMPORT 
covunt meena, DENMARK 
MILL AGENTS AND FLOUR 
IMPORTERS 


| Cable Address: “Flourimport” 




















WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Inc. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 
Operating: 

Chicago Great Western Elevator 
Kansas City 
Wolcott & Lincoln Elevator 
Wellington, Kansas 
Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Board of Trade Building 











WILSON & DUNLOP LTD. 


Flour and Cereal Importers 
74, Constitution St. Cables: Flour, Leith 
LEITH 
Edinburgh, 6 


N V Algemeene Handel-en 
. e Industrie Maatschappy 


“MEELUNIE” 


(Flour Union, Ltd.) 


Heerengracht 209 


AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 





Importers of 


FLOUR + OFFALS - STARCH 


EINFUHRHANDEL MANNHEIM 


Hans Werle K.G. 
Mannheim/Germany, D 3, 15 
Cable Address: “EINFUHR” 

Telex 046871 
Importers of Grain and Feed 
Exporters of Flour 








Established 1899 


NORENBERG & BELSHEIM 
FLOUR AND GRAIN SPECIALISTS 
OSLO, NORWAY 
Cable Address: “Cosmo” and “Mobil” 

















“‘RUSSELL’S BEST” 
‘““AMERICAN SPECIAL” 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





DONSZELMANN EN CO. N.V. 
Importers Since 1889 
Flour, Semolina, Rice and other Cereals 


Struisenburgstr. 2 Rotterdam 
Cable Address: Semolina 











GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 


SINCE 1889 


AMSTERDAM 


Cable Address: Bygrip, Amsterdam 
Codes: Bentley’s Complete Phrase, A.B.C. 5th Ed., Riverside, Private 


Bankers: Twentsche Bank, Amsterdam 


Reference: Guarantee Trust, New York 








LAGRANGE MILLS 


RED WING, MINNESOTA 


Millers 
HicH Grape Sprinc WHEAT FLourRs 


CORNER STONE - OLD GLORY 
CHIEFTAIN - GOODHUE 


A. RUOFF & CO. N.V. 
Established 1855 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
94 Meent ROTTERDAM 
Cable Address: “Rurodam,” Rotterdam 





N.V. HANDELSVEREENIGING 
BOLLE & SCHILTHUIS 
ROTTERD. 


AM, HOLLAND 


Affiliated with 
COMPAGNIE COMMERCIALE “AGRICOLA” ANTWERP, BELGIUM 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND FEED 


Cable Address: “Bejenes,” 


Rotterdam; “Avanti,” Antwerp 








ROBERT NEILL, Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


73, Robertson Street, GLASGOW, C. 2 
Branch: 29, Donegall Street, Belfast 

















McKINNON & McDONALD, Ltd. 


FLOUR, OATMEAL, OILCAKES, CORN PRODUCTS AND GRAIN 
75 Bothwell Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘Gratns,"’ Glasgow 


60a Constitution Street, Leith 
102-103 Grafton Street, Dublin 
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“Dyox’”’ 


lai oeaeneennaieideaiemeeniann ian 


Reliability 








DYOX 
for flour maturing 


NOVADELOX 
for a whiter, brighter flour 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment ‘ 


“Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U. 8. Pat. Of. 


Reliance on the accuracy of tables predicting the periodic ebb and 
flow of the tides guides shipping throughout the world. 

Reliance on proved performance is important in the flour treatment 
business too. Equipment must always be ready to operate efficiently 
and unfailingly, and service must be prompt and dependable whenever 
and wherever needed. Wallace & Tiernan offers you both — the best in 
equipment developed in over a third of a century of experience in the 
milling industry, and the most reliable service because of its integrated 
manufacturing, research, and service organization. A competent and 
extensive field organization is always on call, and offers a regular 
inspection service to prevent costly shut-downs. 

Because you can rely on Wallace & Tiernan for the most dependable 
flour treatment equipment and service available, your customers can 
rely on you. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DIVISION 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
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HAVE YOU EVER 
SAVED A LIFE? 


It’s quite possible you have—if you’ve ever 
given blood. 


That pint of blood you gave may have kept 
alive a soldier wounded in combat, or lying in a 
hospital. It may have meant life instead of death 
to a victim of fire or earthquake. Or, perhaps a 
child is walking today who would have been hope- 


lessly crippled by Polio, without the use of your 
blood. 


There’s deep satisfaction in the knowledge 
that every pint of blood you give may save a life. 


Don’t you want to give it as often as you canP 








